





{[\HE vocational guidance movement for 

adolescents may, broadly speaking, be 

said to have been initiated in 1908. 
From the ever-growing momentum that has 
accrued to this concept as well as from the 
mighty bulk of literature that has been 
written on this subject in course of less than 
four decades, the usefulness and the popularity 
of this movement may easily be realised. So 
faras the blind are concerned, this work 
attracted the serious attention of those active 
in this field during the last 15 years. Owing 
to the comparatively short time, the nar- 
rower range of occupational opportunities 
for the blind, and a few other important 
factors, progress in this phase of blind work 
has fallen far short of expectation. The 
fact, however, is that the workers and the 
agencies for the blind in Europe and America 
have kept up this ideal in the forefront and 





are determined to take more accelerated and 
effective strides towards it. 

Except for a few important details which 
will be noticed later, the basic principles of 
vocational guidance of the seeing are equally 
applicable to the blind. It is, therefore, 
perfectly relevant to state here the insepar- 
able constituents of the concept of voca- 
tionat guidance. 

What is Vocational Guidance.—Vocation- 
al guidance has been defined variously by 
the writers on this subject in conformity 
with the emphasis they have laid on one 
or other of its different aspects. The 


definition which seems to adhere to the con- 
sensus of opinion is that vocational guidance 
is ‘the process of helping an individual ‘to 
select, prepare for, enter upon, and progress 
in’ an occupation.’’ In other words, voca- 
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tional guidance comprises: (i) Counsel- 
ling (with a view to assist an individual in 
selecting a vocation or vocations in conson- 
ance with his abilities and interests); (ii) 
Training (for the said vocation or vocations) ; 
(iii) Placement (in the said vocation or 
vocations); and (iv) Follow-up. 

It is, thus, obvious that vocational 
guidance is to be carried on for a number of 
years, starting from the selection of a suit- 
able vocation or vocations, and ending with 
satisfactory and conscientious follow-up. 
The actual length of time varies in accord- 
ance with individual cases—their abilities, 
interests, opportunities of training, occupa- 
tional possibilities existing in a particular 
country, andso on. The popular concep- 
tion that vocational guidance ends after a 
few interviews with an individual and after 
scoring the results of certain tests adminis- 
tered to him, is wholly erroneous. 

Task of the Vocational Counsellor.—The 
success of vocational guidance programmes 
is largely dependent on the personality and 
ingenuity of the vocational counsellor. This 
is particularly true of the counsellor engaged 
for the blind. The sightless adolescents 
have, on the average, less initiative and 
interest in their work than their seeing 
compatriots. The visual handicap by itself 
is not responsible for this sluggish and irres- 
ponsive state of mind, but it is brought 
about and accentuated by a combination of 
several other factors. Sometimes, blindness 
and mental retardation are the concomitant 
effects of the same underlying cause. Most 
often, however, the social situations arising 
out of the visual handicap lead to an arrest: 
ed condition of the mind. Words of despair, 
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discouragement and depression are dinned 
into the ears of sightless persons by their 
parents and other well-meaning individuals, 
and it is only natural that these words will 
have their inevitable reactions on the minds 
of the blind persons. 

The all-found system of maintaining 
visually handicapped boys and girls in 
special residential institutions does not also 
foster among them an urge towards self- 
support. In course of time, they come to 
believe that the world owes them a living 
even when they are out of the institution 
and that they have no desperate need of 
earning a living for themselves. This type 
of approach to life problems is evidently 
antagonistic to personal efforts and ambi- 
tions, and it tends to turn the otherwise 
capable blind boys and girls into permanent 
and despicable social parasites. 

It is thus apparent that most of the 
maladjustments of the blind result from the 
social situations arising out of the lack of 
vision and not from the physical handicap 
itself. The vocational counsellor must be a 
person who has the adequate training and 
ability to eradicate all these avoidable evils. 
He must be a staunch and genuine believer 
in the successful future of the blind and 
must be able to inspire them to put forth 
their best efforts towards complete social 
efficiency. He must have a cheerful and 
radiant disposition so that he may be able 
to instil hope, courage and self-confidence in 
them in spite of their visual handicap. He 
must make them believe sincerely that 
blindness is just an inconvenience and not a 
tragedy; that blindness is nothing more 
than an individual difference, such as, colour 
of the skin, stature, and so on ; and that all 
the individual differences in the world may 
be moulded and utilised towards the enrich- 
ment of the common social end. 

At the same time, the vocational coun- 
sellor must be on his guard so that he may 
not arouse unwarranted ambitions in the 
minds of the blind—ambitions which cannot 
be fulfilled in the present state of society. 


The sightless boys and girls, like the seeing 
of the same emotional age, often choose a 
vocation followed by another, for whom they 
have a good deal of glamour and admiration, 
This type of choice, when it is not supported 
by the reliable and objective findings of 
one’s abilities, should be discouraged by the 
vocational counsellor. He should supply a 
complete list of the occupations for which 
the blind are and should be eligible and 
provide full information about each occupa- 
tion. This, of course, does not imply that 
the blind should not venture out on a new 
vocation just because it has not been tried 
out successfully by any one else, and they 
should always be prevented from sailing 
across the ‘‘uncharted seas.’’ They should 
be encouraged to do so by all means, pro- 
vided they are made aware of their physical 
limitations in relation to the occupation 
they intend to try out and that their abilities 
and interests justify the experiment. Other- 
wise, the vocational counsellor will not be 
discharging his duties and responsibilities 
faithfully and he will merely cause keen 
disappointments for his blind counselees, 
making, thereby, the miseries of blindness 
appear to them far more unjust and 
unbearable than before. 

Obviously enough, the vocational coun- 
sellor should be thoroughly conversant with 
the abilities and interests of everyone in- 
dividually. The attempt to select occupa- 
tions for groups of people is unsound and is 
doomed to failure. Vocational guidance 
must, of necessity, be always based on the 
individual and none of the strong or weak 
points of the counselee must escape the 
vocational counsellor. The _ relationship 
between the counsellor and the counselee 
must be one of great confidence and cordia 
lity so that the individual characteristics of 
the latter may be judged by the former in 
the right perspective. 

It is a colossal psychological mistake to 
proceed on the assumption that the blind 
constitute a class by themselves and that 
there are certain categories of vocations 
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guitable for each belonging to this class. 
Several vocational guidance programmes 
have failed on account of this belief in the 
“elass’’ concept of the blind. Itis not an 
exaggeration to state that the sightless in- 
dividuals vary from one another even in 
more important and fundamental ways than 
do the seeing, and these variations are due 
toseveral factors, such as, the age at which 
sight was lost, the cause of blindness, the 
amount of visual acuity retained, ete. There 
ishardly any common denominator for all 
the blind individuals other than their blind- 





ness; and sightlessness by itself cannot 
distinguish a number of persons as a class, 
at least for psychological and vocational 
purposes. 

The abilities and interests of the indivi- 
dual counselee must be determined objective- 
ly and not by means of hypothetical postula- 
tions. A mere guess or even a deduction 
about one’s vocational abilities and prefer- 
ences, no matter how correctly it is formulat- 
ed at times, cannot be assigned the status of 
»the objective data obtained from the results 
of the approved psychological and psycho- 
metric tests. The tests of intelligence and 
achievement are, by their very nature, indi- 
tative of one’s intellectual attainments and 
these tests determine, at least, one’s capa- 
bilities for literary, and a number of what 
are described as, persuasive professions. 
But mechanical aptitudes and preferences 
for the so-called vocations cannot be deter- 
mined by the test of intelligence and achieve- 
ment. Unfortunately, these are the only 
tests which have been adapted for use with 
the blind, and there is hardly any reliable 
adaptation of tests to discover their mechani- 
cal aptitudes and vocational preferences. 
It is of urgent importance that such tests be 
devised or adapted for the blind inasmuch 
as the majority of them have to follow voca- 
tions other than those grouped under the 
category of literary and persuasive profes- 
sions. 

Personality of the Blind.—Another point 
Which should find a conspicuous place in the 
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vocational guidance programmes is the stress 
on the personality development of the coun- 
selee. No vocational guidance can be re- 
garded as complete and effective unless it 
includes the guidance towards the develop- 
ment of a normal and pleasant personality. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that an 
individual, with undesirable personality 
traits, often fails to achieve vocational suc- 
cess despite his thorough training in a parti- 
cular occupation. The combination of an 
efficient training and a winning personality 
is indeed a sure guarantee of a satisfactory 
vocational adjustment in life, and the voca- 
tional counsellor must place this ideal before 
the counselee from the very outset of the 
vocational guidance undertaking. 

It is, however, discouraging to have to 
admit that the reliable literature on tests and 
inventories of personality is still very 
limited and, so far as the blind are concerned, 
the volume of such literature is almost negli- 
gible. But the question of the personality 
of the blind is of supreme moment as the 
lack of vision tends to accentuate and 
emphasize certain disagreeable personality 
characteristics. A few of these have already 
been stated very briefly in a foregoing 
paragraph. For limitation of space, only 
one more which requires careful and per- 
sistent guidance, is mentioned here. 

Mannerisms.—It is often observed that 
some blind persons have developed certain 
peculiar mannerisms, such as, swinging 
their heads, sticking fingers into their eyes, 
smiling in a vacant way, moving their hands 
before their eyes, etc. In the psychology 
of blindness, these queer traits are known as 
‘‘blindisms.’’ Three chief reasons may be 
advanced to account for these habits :— 

First, owing to the absence of vision, 
sightless children are incapable of learning 
the simple ways of life through visual 
imitation, which the seeing children absorb 
almost unconsciously. Unless the blind 
children are told about the correct ways, 
they contract certain traits of their own 
without knowing that these traits are pecu- 
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liar to themselves and are not possessed by 
others. 

Secondly, many sightless children as 
well as adults are constrained to live enforced 
sedentary lives on account of the obvious 
difficulties of shifting about freely and of 
the consequent lack of physical activity. 
This results in the conservation of a good 
deal of energy—both physical and mental— 
on the part of the blind, and this superfluous 
energy manifests itself in the unnecessary 
movements of the body. 

Lastly, the visually handicapped boys 
and girls, with some amount of residual 
vision, are very often tempted to convince 
themselves that they have not lost their 
small possession. This process of self-con- 
viction accounts for the habit of moving 
their fingers before their eyes and other 
quaint mannerisms. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
these unsightly physical manifestations 
should be handled with care and tact with a 
view to their ultimate eradication. Tact is 
of immense importance, else, the cure of one 
disease, if at all suecessfully accomplished, 
is likely to lead to the inception of another, 
viz., the complex of inferiority. The pro- 
cess of correction should commence within 
a short time after an instance of blindism 
has been noticed ; otherwise, it will be very 
difficult to remedy this severe maladjust- 
ment with a satisfactory measure of success. 
Parents and teachers have a great responsi- 
bility in this matter ; but the responsibility 
of the vocational counsellor is the greatest 
in view of the fact that these symptoms of 
maladjusted personality have a direct and 
important bearing on the vocational success 
of a blind individual. However, all sight- 
less persons do not acquire these personality 
imperfections, and the vocational programme 
will, therefore, include only those who have 
done so in some form or another. 

Training.—So far as the second item 
of vocational guidance, viz., training, is 
concerned, it may be stated that the training 
imparted to the blind has usually to be more 
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thorough and more protracted than that 
provided to the seeing. It has to be more 
thorongh as the seeing people in general and 
the seeing employers in particular are not, 
asa rule, inclined to believe that the blind 
can be trained as efficieatly and adequately 
as those with sight. ‘To put it differently, 
the training of a seeing person is accepted 
as a matter of course, and this assumption 
is rebutted only when his training is found 
to be inadequate in course of time. But 
the case is different with a blind person, 
the onus of proof that he has received a 
good and useful training is usually on him, 

Again the training of the blind is, 
generally speaking, spread over a greater 
number of years than that of the seeing, 
This is due, firstly, to the fact that the 
training of tha sightless individuals has, as 
stated before, to be more thorough; and, 
secondly, due to the visual handicap itself 
which necessitates a greater length of time 
in some cases. It should be borne in mind 
that, for a seeing person, certain oecupa- 
tions do not call for any long-drawn process 
of training at all; sight, combined with 
some degree of commonsense, is all that is 
necessary to qualify him for these occupa- 
tions. But no such gainful vocation is 
known to exist for an individual without 
sight. 

The vocational teacher, like the voca- 
tional counsellor, must be a very capable 
and resourceful person. He must be able 
to engender the belief in the minds of his 
sightless trainees that their training will be 
valued by the employers and that they will 
not remain idle and useless on the satisfae- 
tory completion of their course. He must 
also be able to make special adjustments 
required to teach his sightless pupils. 
Without these adjustments, the blind 


trainees can never master the occupations 
which are, after all, primarily intended for 
the seeing. 

Placement of the Blind.—According to 
authorities, placement is not ineluded in the 
concept of vocational guidance. 


But the 
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more recent tendency which appears to be 
in close harmony with what will be stated 
in the subsequent paragraphs, is to regard 
placement as an integral part of a vocational 
guidance programme. 

Placement is indeed the hardest element 
of any system of vocational planning, and 
itis particularly so, so far as the blind are 
eoncerned. It has already been mentioned 
that the seeing employers are usually sus- 
picious about the abilities of a sightless 
person and are, therefore, reluctant to 
hire his services. Two distinguishable 
stages of this suspicion of, and prejudice 
against, the employability of a blind in- 
dividual may be noticed: first, it is not 
believed that a person, having such a major 
handicap of blindness, can really receive a 
thorough and complete training in any 
occupation ; and, secondly, it is not con- 
ceeded that he can put his training to a 
commercially useful purpose, even if a good 
training is possible for him. 

A suspicion or a prejudice has hardly 
rany logic behind it; once it has been im- 
planted, it deepens hard and flourishes even 
after the real or the supposed reason on 
which it is based, has ceased to operate. A 
brief analysis of the pertinent problems 
affecting the blind will bring out this point 
in bold relief. 

There wasatime when almost all the 
blind individuals throughout the world were 
unfit for placement in over 99% of the 
vocations in existence. The visual handi- 
cap by itself was not responsible for this 
deplorable state of affairs, but the real 
cause was that the people did not know how 
to train the mind and the hands of a blind 
individual towards his self-support and 
social usefulness. The sightless individuals 


were treated no better than the domestic 
animals, and the joys and sorrows of their 
lives were indissolubly linked up with the 
whims of those who ‘‘owned’’ them. 

In course of time, however, social con- 
sciousness underwent a tremendous change, 
and respect for the personality and indivi- 
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dual worth of a human being grew consi- 
derably. People came to realise that it was 
much more profitable, from the purely 
economic standpoint, to train the blind in 
certain occupations and make them contri- 
buting members of society than to maintain 
them permanently at public or private cost. 
This was only the economic aspect of the 
problem ; along and side by side with it, 
there was also a humanitarian aspect which 
was certainly grasped by a section of the 
population at large. The maintenance of 
the blind during their whole lives on publie 
or private expense would defeat its ideolo- 
gical purpose and would dehumanize them 
beyond recognition. They must be made 
to earn their living either completely or 
partially and, in order to do so, necessary 
training must be provided to them. Besides, 
education or training, like virtue, is its own 
reward ; it illuminates the minds of the 
blind, although their eyes are steeped in 
utter and unshakable darkness. 

Both these economic and humanitarian 
aspects of the questions of the sightless 
individuals led Valentin Hauy to establish 
the first school for the blind at Paris in 
1784. Since that time, schools for the blind 
were gradually founded in all the civilised 
parts of the world by those who believed in 
the potential capabilities of the visually 
handicapped children. The result has been 
quite encouraging—not so much in terms of 
quantity as in those of quality—and, thus, 
there are among the blind some who have 
proved themselves as successful teachers, 
professors, lawyers, journalists, Govern- 
ment officials, business administrators, 
musicians, industrial workers, craftsmen, 
andsoon. It must, however, be admitted 
that the blind will welcome the increasing 
recognition of the economic aspect of their 
problems in preference to the humanitarian; 
inasmuch as the former is more conducive 
to their sense of self-respect than, and 
cance!s the raison d’etre of, the latter. 

From what has been stated in the im- 
mediately preceding paragraph, one should 
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not get the impression that the employment 
problems of the blind have been solved satis- 
factorily in view of the establishment of so 
many institutions for sightless children and 
that the task of the placement agent has 
become asmooth sailing. Nothing is far- 
ther from the truth; else, the question of 
the suspicion and prejudice on the part of 
the employers against blind labour would 
not have been raised in the present context 
with so much poignancy. The correct read- 
ing of the present position appears to be 
that some seeing people, with advanced and 
enlightened views, have recognized the 
claims of the blind for suitable placements 
in conformity with their training and educa- 
tion and that some blind individuals have 
achieved success in certain vocations and 
professions. But nine out of ten employers 
are unwilling even today to employ persons 
without sight notwithstanding their acquisi- 
tion of approved qualifications. This lament- 
able position cannot be explained by any- 
thing other than the deep-seated suspicion 
and prejudice on the part of the seeing 
people against the abilities and resource. 
fulness of the blind, to which reference has 
already been made. 

All this makes the task of the placement 
agent a good deal more difficult than that of 
the vocational counsellor or of the teacher. 
The counsellor or the teacher has to deal 
only with the blind and mould their ideas 
and opinions ; whereas the placement agent 
is not only concerned with the blind, but 
has also to bring about a transformation of 
the prejudicial reactions of the seeing 
employers to blind labour. This under- 
taking is indeed of the utmost magnitude, 
but it must be carried out effectively if the 
programme of vocational guidance is to be 
of any real value. Dr. Allen, the Director 
Emeritus of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, has aptly pointed out that, while in 
school, a blind person can do what he thinks 
he can, but, out of the school, a blind person 
can do what the public thinks he can. 

In order to aid the blind individuals in 
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securing suitable positions, almost every 
large institution and agency for the blind jp 
the Western countries has, on its staff, a 
placement officer who endeavours to bring 
about a successful understanding between 
a blind candidate and his employer. This 
distinguished band of placement officers has 
rendered a conspicuous service by inducing 
several employers in various spheres of 
activity to engage sightless workers. Many 
legislations protecting blind labourers 
against the competition of the seeing and 
providing compensatory privileges for them 
have been enacted as a result of the 
strenuous efforts of these men and others 
interested in the economic security of the 
blind. A small number of employers, in- 
cluding Mr. Henry Ford, have come to 
realise the truth that the blind employees 
usually work with the greatest possible 
conscientiousness and devotion as they are 
determined to rise beyond the prevailing 
prejudice against them ; and, in order to do 
so, they develop certain knacks and contri- 
vances of their own with a view to restrain- 
ing or minimizing the hindering effects of 
their visual handicap. The employers have 
also been made to believe that, in certain 
types of occupations, the blind, with their 
superior concentration and firm resolution 
to achieve a conquest over their physical 
handicap in order to make a place for them- 
selves in the world of the seeing, turn out, 
at times, to be even more efficient workers 
than those with sight. 

The wider economic view that society is 
the ultimate gainer by employing sightless 
individuals rather than by keeping them in 
a state of unproductive idleness and by 
maintaining them at public or _ private 
expense, has also been realised by a section 
of the seeing population. This is a hard 
economic truism which merits frank recogni- 
tion from all, without confusing it with 
the well-intentioned but misplaced notions 
of altruism and humanitarianism. The 


economic value of the blind has definitely 
been proved in Great Britain and the 
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United States during the present war as 
thousands of them have taken over and are 
carrying on most efficiently some of the 
duties relinquished by the seeing workers on 
account of their entry into direct military 
services. In ‘‘Outlines of a Scheme for the 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons’’, issued 
by the Ministry of Labour some time ago, 
the following significant statement has 
been made :— 

‘‘The winning of the war demands the 
full use of all available labour, and disabled 
men and women can make a valuable con- 
tribution to this and in some cases by enter- 
ing the munitions industries and in other 
ways for work.’’ 

The man salvage clinics, established in 
the United States for the purpose of locating 
and utilizing all available labour for war 
services, have succeeded in placing a large 
number of blind persons in different types 
of occupations. What has been proved to be 
true during the war-time, cannot cer- 
tainly be shown to be otherwise in the 
days of peace through any process of logical 
thinking. : 

The success of vocational guidance of 
the blind, so far as their employment is 
concerned, is largely dependent on the tact, 
resourcefulness and personality of the place- 
ment agent. As has already been shown, 
the population at large are not yet prepared 
to hire the services of the blind even if the 
latter have been adequately trained for their 
vocations. It is difficult to prophesy if the 
time will ever come when the blind in general 
will be considered fit for employment on 
the basis of their training and education 
without the intervention of a placement 
agent or a placement agency. It can, 
however, be safely predicted, from the 
course of events during the past century, 
that the employment position of the blind 
will be a great deal better than what it has 
been up till nowif the vocational guidance 
programmes are carried on with zeal and 
conviction. The present public attitude 


towards the blind must be thoroughly trans- 
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formed. The seeing people must be made to 
realise that mendicancy, whether it is pub- 
lic or private in character, does not invari- 
ably follow blindness. They must learn to 
consider a_ sightless individual from an 
altogether different angle of vision, viz., he 
is not so much a blind person, but a person 
who happens to be blind. The placement 
agents or the agencies have to strive towards 
this goal if the vocational guidance of the 
blind is to be successful. Miss Helen Keller 
has rightly advanced this point of view in 
her inimitable way :— 

“The public must learn that the blind 
man is neither a genius nor a freak nor an 
idiot. He has a mind which can be educated, 
a hand which can be trained, ambitions 
which it is right for him to strive to realise, 
and it is the duty of the public to help him 
to make the best of himself, so that he can 
win light through work.’’ 

Follow-up.—lIf follow-up, the last item 
of vocational guidance, has been regarded 
to be imperatively necessary for the seeing, 
it is still more so for the blind. It is not at 
all unlikely that an employer who may have 
hired a blind person in a state of vacillation 
or on persuasion of a placement agent or in 
view of a flitting spell of altruism, will try 
to get rid of the sightless worker on the 
flimsiest pretext and at the slightest provo- 
cation. In cases like these, the blind indi- 
vidual himself or the field agent on -his 
behalf should make the best endeavours to 
appeal to the sympathy and justice of the 
employer. If there is anything unsatisfac- 
tory about the work of the blind employee, 
it should be subjected to correction and 
improvement. The field agent should follow, 
at least for a reasonable period of time, the 
career of a sightless worker, and he should 
have frequent interviews with the employer 
regarding work of the blind employee, This 
follow-up is indispensable for a large 
number of new entrants in service. 

There is another class of employers who 
had genuine confidence in the abilities of a 
blind person at the time of employing him, 
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but who have been disillusioned after seeing 
him at actual work. This may be due to 
his lack of thorough training or some un- 
desirable personality characteristics, which 
were not detected by them before. The 
clear duty of the field agent in such cases is 
to put the blind worker to a further course 
of required training and to help him in his 
personality problems. He must be made to 
realise the truth that he has to earn his 
wages in the same way as his fellow-workers 
with sight, without expecting any conces- 
sion, leniency or charity from his employer 
on the ground of blindness. He should also 
be told that he lowers himself both as a 
person and as a worker before his employer 
if he employs his visual handicap to serve 
as an excuse for his irregularity in attend- 
ance, lack of alertness and unsatisfactory 
work, Like others, he must be prepared to 
perform his duties on the principle of fair 
play and no favour; else, no amount of 
follow-up will bring him the vocational 
success which he desires and requires. 
Facts about India.—The present dis- 
course cannot be regarded as complete 
unless a few words are added in order to 
indicate the nature of the vocational guid- 
ance programmes evolved for the blind in 
India. The term, ‘‘vocational guidance’’, 
postulates the existence of a number of 
vocations; and there has been practically 
no vocational guidance of the blind in this 
country in view of the extremely limited 
range of their vocational possibilities. 
Begging—be it open or disguised—is still 
the vocation most widely practised by the 
Indian blind. The position is so pitiable 
that a large majority of the sightless beg- 
gars would rather continue begging than 
agree to receive a useful training free of 
all charges. Strangely enough, they are 
encouraged and even constrained by their 
parents and relatives to make this un- 
fortunate choice. This tragic situation is 
responsible for the fact that most of the 
blind institutions in India bave a very 
insignificant number of pupils on their 
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rolls, although there is usually a _ good 
deal of unused accommodation left and the 
financially handicapped pupils are exempted 
from paying for their board, lodge, clothes 
and tuition. 

A passing reference to the relevant 
statistics may help the realisation of the 
actual position about the extent of training 
received by the sightless boys and girls in 
India. According to the Census Report of 
1931—that being the latest available statis. 
tical survey of the blind in this country,— 
the total number of sightless persons is a 
little over 600,000, and the number of the 
sightless boys and girls of schoolgoing age, 
i. e., who are between the ages of 5 and 1), 
is about 50,000. This figure is, however, 
considered as a colossal under-estimation by 
many, and it is believed that the total 
number of the Indian blind must be some- 
where between one and two millions. This 
also leads to the proportionate swelling of 
the figure of boys and girls of schoolgoing 
age. For such a vast section of the suffering 
humanity there are about 30 schools and 
training centres, not counting a few asylums 
of a definitely eleemosynary character; and 
even so few training institutions fail to 
secure a sufficient number of pupils ! 

This is only one side of the picture ; the 
other side presents an equally dismal view. 
Most of these training centres are thoroughly 
ill-equipped for their tasks and the over. 
whelming majority of their teachers com- 
pletely innocent of the fundamental princi- 
ples of blind education and blind psychology. 
The inevitable result arising out of this 
situation is that the training provided to 
sightless boys and girls is never thorough 
and adequate. 


It may better be disclosed here that the 


only factor of vocational guidance, which is 
recognised and acted upon by most of the 
educators and workers for the blind in India, 
is training. The microscopic minority, hav- 
ing the right view that a blind institution 
should take the full responsibility for the 
other three factors of vocational guidance, 
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VoCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE BLIND 


cannot carry out their ideas for financial 
stringency. It is, thus, very easy to imagine 
the exact state of the carriage of vocational 
guidance, with one of its four wheels 
damaged, and the other three absolutely out 
of operation. 

The days of complacency, about this 
useless and helpless state of such a huge 
number of blind individuals in India, who 
could have become socially efficient citizens 
through well-directed programmes of voca- 
tional guidance, should have been over a 
long time ago. In terms of human misery, 
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this condition has led to consequences 
beyond comprehension, and in terms of 
economic loss, it has also been productive 
of staggering results. The Government and 
the enlightened public should come forward 
to alleviate this situation not so much from 
the humanitarian standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of sheer economic considerations. 
Fortunately, society can compensate for the 
economic loss resulting from blindness 
among some of its members, and this can be 
done only through well-integrated and well- 
executed plans of vocational guidance. 


Milk Supply to Towns 
K. V. KUKDAY 


While in England the supply of milk is more than is supposed to be needed for human consumption , 


jin cow-worshipping India we do not have sufficient even for our children. 


Examining this paradox, Col. Sir 


K. V. Kukday, I. M. 8, (Retired), Nagpur, makes constructive proposals for the increase of milk supply and 


for its proper distribution in our towns. 


dynamic programme of milk supply to 
A towns depends a great deal on the 
folk’s appreciation of the value of 
milk as an article of diet. Milk is the 
natural food of the young of all mammals, 
for a longer or shorter period following 
their birth. The presumption is that the 
natural milk is best suited for the nutrition 
of the young of each species of animal. 
This is certainly true of the human infant, 
which generally thrives on cow’s milk. 
Constituents of Milk.—The average pro- 
portion of the different constituents of 
human milk and that of some domestic 
animals are shown in the following table :— 




















a g 
s | 3]. [36 
Human oe oo | 87°4 | 2°0 | 3°5 | 65 | 06 
Cow eee 87'4 | 40 | 3°5} 4°5 | 06 
Buffalo 81°5 | 4°35 | 8°0 | 50 | 1°0 
Goat 875 | 37 | 42/40/06 
Donkey eee 90°38 | 1°8 115 | 55 | 0°4 
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The- important protein in cow’s milk is 
casein. In milk, it is mixed with lime-salts, 
and gives to the milk its white colour. The 
fat in milk- when separated, is called butter. 
In the natural state, it exists in milk, in 
extremely fine particles, and is therefore 
very easily digested. The carbo-hydrate in 
milk is in the form of a sugar called lactose. 
This is easy to digest, but is much less sweet 
than the ordinary sugar we use. Important 
among the salts are those of calcium, potas- 
sium and phosphorus. Milk also contains 
all the essential vitamins. It is not, that 
the milk of every cow—for example—has 
the above identical composition, nor that the 
milk of an individual cow has the same 
composition throughout the milking period. 
These vary within pretty wide limits. How- 
ever, the composition of the mixed milk of 
a herd of cows is fairly constant. Whenever 
possible, it is therefore better to feed the 
child on such mixed milk of a herd, than on 
the milk of one cow alone. 

In the process of digestion, milk is 
curdled by the gastric juice. The curd of 
human milk is a loose flocculent mass, easy 
of digestion and assimilation ; while cow’s 
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milk curdles in hard lumps, which are less 
easily digested. This can be seen when 
sometimes a child vomits after a feed. The 
dense clotting can be prevented by the 
addition to the milk of plain sterilised 
water, rice-water or lime-water (used under 
medical advice). Boiled milk also forms 
smaller clots than those of raw cow’s milk. 

Skimmed Milk.—When milk is allowed 
to stand for some time, the fat in it floats on 
the top ascream. Witha cream-separator, 
practically the whole of the cream can be 
separated in a short time. The remaining 
milk is called skimmed milk. This skimmed 
milk is by no means to be despised. It still 
contains all the milk proteins, sugar and 
salts. It is very much like butter-milk 
from which butter is removed. Middle class 
people in western countries usually use 
skimmed milk for tea and puddings, as it is 
much cheaper than whole milk. Vitamin 
D and E which are most essential for the 
growth of children, are however absent 
from skimmed milk, as these are removed 
with the cream. Tinned milk obtained in 
the market is of two varieties, whole milk 
and skimmed milk. Skimmed milk has to 
be declared on the label. It is therefore 
important to read the label and see that you 
do not buy skimmed milk in place of whole 
milk. Condensed or dried whole milk is 
quite a useful substitute for fresh milk, when 
the latter is not obtainable. 

Milk from a healthy animal drawn with 
sanitary precautions is free from germs. 
When exposed to air, various germs 
get into it, and the milk becomes sour and 
eurdles. The Indian custom of always using 
boiled milk is therefore to be preferred. 
From boiled milk, we prepare good curd 
(Dahi) in which the sugar of milk, is turned 
into lactic acid. From this we prepare 
buttermilk and separate the butter. Some 
persons with weak digestion cannot digest 
milk. Such people can easily digest curd or 
buttermilk, by reason of the stomach being 
saved the operation of curdling. 

Boiled Milk.—Natural milk contains all 
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the vitamins necessary for the main tenaneé 
of health. When milk is boiled for some time, 
its vitamin content is materially reduced, 
On the other hand, if it is insufficiently 
boiled, the danger from infectious germs is 
not removed. To get over this difficulty, 
the milk is pasteurised, i.e., it is kept at the 
fire at a low heat, at a temperature of -145°F, 
or 65°C. for about half an hour, and then 
rapidly cooled. This process destroys the 
harmful organisms, but saves the vitamins 
from being burnt up by the extreme heat of 
boiling point. It is, however, a good rule 
when an infant is brought up entirely on 
previously heated milk to administer daily 
a small quantity of grape, orange, or lemon 
juice, so as to make up for any loss of the 
anti-scorbutic principles in raw milk. 

Butter when kept for some days, gets 
rancid owing to some water and a little 
casein contained in it. In India, it is there- 
fore customary to clarify butter and turn it 
into ghee. Ghee is pure fat and can remain 
wholesome for a long time. In the process 
of turning butter into ghee, the vitamin D 
is not materially lost, but most of the vita 
min A is destroyed by the prolonged heat- 
ing. Vegetable ghee is now largely used in 
India, on account of its cheapness. It is 
certainly fat, but it does not contain any 
vitamins. 

Buffalo Milk.—In the absence of mo- 
ther’s milk, cow’s milk is most often used. 
From the composition table of milks it will 
be noticed that cow’s milk contains double 
the amount of protein, compared to human 
milk. To approximately humanise cow’s 
milk, it is therefore necessary to add to the 
cow’s milk, equal part of water, and then, 
in addition, some cream and sugar. Now 
cream is extremely difficult for poor people 
to obtain. There is a prejudice against the 


use of buffalo milk for infants; but from 
the composition table it will be seen that, 
if we add equal part of water to buffalo 
milk, and then a little sugar, its protein, 
fat, and sugar content is almost the same 
as human milk. The need for adding cream 
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or any other fat, is completely obviated. 
We would therefore strongly recommend 
the use of buffalo milk, at least until its use 
js contra-indicated by authoritative experi- 
mental proof. We can say from personal ex- 
perience, that for children who are one year 
old and above, buffalo milk has been found 
quite satisfactory. Ass’s milk approximates 
much more closely in composition to human 
milk and gives a loose curd. Goat’s milk, 
js a little too rich in fat and proteins, but it 
also forms a proper kind of curd in the 
human stomach, and the circumstances that 
with goats the excrement is solid and the 
tail short, tend to favour the cleanliness of 
milk. It may also be possible to put a child 
to the breast of the goat and thus avoid any 
chance of infection of the milk. 

Finally, as a matter of practical experience 
itis found that children who get at least 
eight ounces of milk a day, thrive much 
better than those who get no milk. It is also 
necessary for suckling mothers to get a pound 
or two of milk a day, so that their milk may 
contain the necessary ingredients for the 
proper growth of their infants. 

Milk as Diet.—Let us now consider milk 
as a diet for adults. An adult doing medium 
labour requires food sufficient to supply him 
with 3,000 calories per day. Now, one ounce 
of milk produces twenty calories. If aman 
took only milk, he would need 150 ozs. of 
milk, or over 7 pints. This would mean far 
too large a quantity of water in-take. Fur. 
ther, in taking this quantity of milk, he will 
be getting double the required quantity of 
protein, almost three times the required 
quantity of fat, and less than half the 
required quantity of carbo-hydrates. This 
would be quite an unbalanced diet. 

The case of a sick person lying in bed 
ishowever different. He needs only about 
2,000 calories a day. These he can get from 
about five pints of milk. He will needa 
Pint or so less if he adds to his diet some 
sago, rice and sugar or preferably honey. 
Milk has several other advantages. Being 


liquid it is esay to swallow, it can be accu- 
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rately measured, it satisfies hunger as well 
as quenches thirst and it keeps his kidneys 
in good order. 

Milk Situation in England and India.— 
While nobody now disputes the value of 
milk as an important article of food to 
infants as well as to adults, it is sad to see 
that no attempts are being made in our 
country to systematise the supply of milk to 
towns and villages. Consequently the avail- 
able quantity of milk is very scanty and its 
distribution most haphazard. Milk as an 
article of diet rarely enters into the lives of 
our millions of children and adults. On the 
other hand the situation in the West seems 
to be quite the reverse to that prevailing in 
India, as may be appreciated by the under- 
mentioned remarks in a book on Nursery 
Schools in England of 1938: ‘‘ A scheme 
whereby a daily ration of one-third of a 
pint of milk (about a tea-cupful) could be 
supplied to every child in attendance at 
Grant-in-aid schools at a charge of one 
half-penny per day, that is, roughly half the 
normal retail price, came into operation on 
Ist October 1934, the Government under. 
taking to place the sum of 500,000 a year at 
the disposal of the Milk-marketing Board 
for the purpose.... It is a curious 
symptom of our illogical social system, that 
the scheme was instituted, primarily as a 
means of disposing of what was termed the 
surplus out-put of milk, and only second- 
arily as a means of improving the health of 
the children . . . . Even more curious was 
the fact that heavy subsidies should be 
made from public funds, to make it possible 
for milk to be sold to manufacturers at five 
pence a gallon, for making into umbrella 
handles, combs and casein brick-a-brack 
while the price for human consumption 
should artificially be kept up at two shillings 
a gallon, on pain of prosecution for selling 
at a lower figure..... ”” It is evident that 
in England they have more milk than is 
supposed to be needed for human consump- 
tion, while in cow-worshipping India, we do 
not have sufficient even for our children, 
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Further, during our service of over 
thirty years, as medical officer of civil, 
military and mental hospitals, we almost 
invariably found it very difficult to secure 
good milk for our patients. The least un- 
satisfactory method was to have the ani- 
mals milked in the presence of reliable 
officials or some of the patients who were 
themselves to use the milk. Even this last 
remedy was found useless in the case of 
Mental Hospital patients who could be 
easily deceived by the milk contractors, who 
managed to remove the cream and then add 
sugar to the milk. The patients declared 
that the milk was very nice and sweet. 

There is no reason to suppose that milk 
vendors are a tribe of particularly greedy 
or wicked people, nor do we find that the 
generality of them arein affluent cireum- 
stances. It thus appears that the total milk 
production ik the country is far below its 
requirements, and that as the milk trade is 
carried on in the country at present, it does 
not pay the gawali to be honest and yet 
bring the milk within reach of the majority 
of his customers. Whatare the causes of 
this state of things, and how can the 
situation be improved ? 

Dairy Industry.—The items that enter 
into the composition of the dairy industry 
are numerous. The authorities under the 
purview of which these various items can be 
included, and which must fully cotoperate 
with each other in the improvement of this 
industry, are also different. Let us try to 
classify these various parties. The most im- 
portant party is Government through their 
various departments. Under this head, we 
shall include Co-operative Societies, the 
Universities and other educational institu- 
tions. Another important party is the Local 
Bodies i.e. the Municipalities and District 
Councils, within the limits or jurisdiction of 
which, all milk vendors have to ply their 
trade. The third party is the general public, 
some of whom must come forward to take 
up this business, not in a spirit of charity 
or philanthropy but as an occupation, part 
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or whole-time, useful to society and reg. 
sonably profitable to themselves. This class 
of people will generally be a combination of 
capitalists, businessmen, and experts such 
as those trained in Veterinary Colleges or 
Colleges of Agriculture or even fairly edu- 
cated gawalis and others. On a rough 
calculation we find that in the present 
backward state of our society, 65% of the 
responsibility devolves on Government as 
defined above, about 25% on Local Bodies 
and about 10% on private agencies. As 
people get more experience and confidence 
in this business, they will gradually help 
themselves more and more, and to that 
extent relieve Government and Local Bodies 
of some of their responsibilities. On the 
next page we give in a tabular form what 
we consider the percentage of responsibility 
of each of the three parties in connection 
with the various items. 

Special remarks on some of these items 
would be useful. Several of these measures 
such as 7, 8, 9, 18, 17, and some others are 
being practised already. We only mean to 
suggest that these should be carried on more 
widely and energetically. It is impossible 
to arrange a priority list of each measure, 
because many of these have to be undertaken 
simultaneously, but priority groups could 
be fairly easily indicated, as has been 
attempted in the column of remarks in the 
table. 

Item No. 7.—(Improvement of Breeds). 
It appears to be the prevailing opinion, 
that our efforts should be directed towards 
improving the indigenous breeds of cattle, 
rather than cross-breeding with foreign 
breeds, as the latter cross-breeds are very 
delicate and far more susceptible to infectious 
diseases than pure country-bred animals. It 
is also important to impress on milkmen 
that it is more economical to have one 
animal of a superior type than to feed 
two inferior animals, or, as it is aptly put 
“‘to get two cows under one hide’. 

Item No. 10.—(Care of Dry Cattle, ete.). 
The ordinary milkman does not adequately 
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Table showing the various measures necessary for the development of Dairy Industry 
in India, and the responsibility of various Bodies in respect of the same 





RESPONSIBILITY 
o hat 4 ee 
3 3 35 
¢ -—— = 5 
Z 5 Ale a8 
3 ¢ 3 2.5 ¢ 
c > a5 Hn 
z sia 
1| Prevent export of good cattle out of |100 uy 
India, 
9 Stop indiscriminate slaughter of useful | 50 | 50| ... 
animals. Sach ; 
3| Give concessions in irrigation for fod- 100 oa 
der crops. 
4] Give concessions in Land Revenue for |100 |... | .. 
fodder crops, ae 
5| Give concessions for grazing in forests. | 99 10* 
(| Give concessions for railway transport |100 |... | ... 
of cattle and dairy produce. 
7| Improve breeds of cows, buffaloes and | 80 | ... 20 
goats. : 
§| Supply of bulls on concession system... |100 | «. | 4. 
g| Free service of bulls at Government 100 |... | ... 
Farms etc. 
10| Care of dry cattle and young stock ... |100|..' ... 
11| Disposal of bad cattle, old cattle and} 60 | ... | 40 
dead cattle. : | 
19| Stop bad breeding by compulsory castra-| 80 |. | 20 
tion of bad bulls, 
13} Veterinary advice and assistance » | 80 | 20 
14| Provision of cheap loans for dairy pur- | 80 | 20| ... 
poses, 
15) Provision of cheap concentrates and | 70 | 10 20 
fodder. 
16] Find market for milk, butter-milk,| 40 | 10 50 
butter, etc, 
17| Hold exhibitions and cattle shows 90 | 5 5 
18] Introducing modern appliances wher-| 6() | 20 20 
ever possible. 
A Teach in Agricultural Colleges, Dairy |100 |... | 4. 
and Poultry Farming with special 
emphasis. 
901 Start classes to teach feeding and |100 its 
milking of animals and artificial 
foeding of calves. 
91}Teach various methods of conser-| 90!...| 10 
vation of manure and preparation of 
silage, 
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REMARKS. 

















This must be done at once. Later on, export of 
good cattle itself, may become a trade con- 
sistent with national interests. 

This should be done immediately, 


Could be announced immediately. 


” 


*There may be 
some private forest. 
Not only concessions in railway fare, but other 

transport facilities will also have to be given. 
Government should do this on a large scale, and 
offer good milch cattle for sale. 
Is being done to some extent at present, 


” ” ” ” 


” " ” ” ” 


Please see remarks. , 


” ” ” 


For some time a small reward may have to be 
given to cultivators, so that, they may willingly 
permit this, 

Free protection from epidemic diseases, and in 
course of time Veterinary Private Practice 
would develop. 

As at present given to cultivators for useful 
purposes, 

Supply of cotton seed, rice bran, wheat bran, 
oil-cake, green grass, hay, kadbi, etc., by esta- 
blishing co-operative socicties. 


Government and Local Bodies could help by pur- 
chasing these for institutions and also by esta- 
blishing co-operative socities. 


Government will have to give a lead, Private 
persons would follow, Manufacture of machi- 
nery in India should be encouraged. 


Also teach drying of milk, tinning of milk, cream, 
butter and ghee. Hold post-graduate courses 
in these and allied subjects. 


Certificates may be awarded for these, leading to 
the employment of educated Gawalis and other 
young men as Dairy Assistants, 


Some village uplift associations could help in 
this. 
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Table showing the variows measures necessary for the development of Dairy Industry 
in India, and the responsibility of various Bodies in respect of the same 














TT PERCENTAGE OF i. 
RESPONSIBILITY 
° gives 
8 | £ 3° s 
é| _—_— i? Mae REMARKS, 
PA Par: 238 
4) o|3 |zs8 
=| > | 8 | > om & 
3 & | 8 ie >< 
| | 
aa Keep up fuel supply ... on «| 90 | . | 10 | This could mainly be done through Government 
| Forest Department. Cow dung can only be 
conserved for manure, if other fuel supply is 
| increased. 
93) Facilities for detection of adulteration, | 70 | 20| 10 See remarks, Such centres should be made avail- 
| able in different parts of the town, like 
; | grain-shops. 
94 License milk vendors — coo] see 10D | 200 | 
2 Punish adulteration ... ove eve] coe (LOO | ove | 
2¢ Build model milk shops and rent these | ... | 70 30 May be most conveniently located near Primary 
cheaply. | Schools, Welfare Centres, etc. 
27| Housing of Gawalis ove ees| oe | 80 | 20) These may be in out-skirts of towns or in 
| adjoining rural areas, 
| 
98) Fixing prices of milk, etc., after ascer- |100 | ... | This should be done only if found absolutely 
taining cost of production. | mecessary. 
29 Prevention of keeping private cattle | ... |100 Should be a very late measure. 





| io cities, 
| 
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Note.—1, Government includes: Co-oparative 


Societies, Universities, Schools and Colleges ; 


2. Municipalities and District Councils ; 
3. Private persons or private associations. 


realize that a dry animal must be looked 
after exactly like a pregnant woman, if the 
progeny is to be good, and the animal after 
calving is to give the maximum quantity 
of milk it is capable of. If the supply of 
dry and wet fodder is ample, an economy 
in concentrates is possible. The strain on 
the constitution of the animal in yielding its 
full quota of milk daily, is almost equal to 
the strain of bringing up the calf in the 
womb during the dry period. If, therefore, 
during this period, an economy in concen- 
trates is to be effected, arrangements must 
be made for satisfactory grazing during the 
day supplemented by some additional food in 
the stable. Since during the dry period, 


the animal brings in no income except in 
the shape of manure, the milkman neglects 
the feeding of the animal, and has o pay 
for this neglect after the animal calves. 


What is the remedy? Here as well as in 
other respects the dairy industry will have 
to be decentralised, at least for the small 
individual milkman. Government through 
their Forest Department, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, malguzars or cultivators, must take up the 
task of looking after the dry cattle of several 
people, on a suitable charge, at places where 
grazing is plentiful. It will become for 
them a business of its own. We reside in 
the city, and have tried the experiment of 
keeping our dry cattle at our own village, 
under the care of a paid servant. Our 
experiment was a most expensive disaster, 
and we had to give up the practice, and 
feed our dry animals, under our own super- 
vision in the city. It will be seen that even 
for dry cattle, resposible care is necessary 
and such care undertaken by a few separate 
individuals would be very costly. 
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Item No. 11.—(Disposal of Bad Cattle). 
As we have said before, our aim should be to 
get two cows under one hide, i.e., to develop 
abreed of milch cattle, with as large an 
yield of milk as possible. There have to be 
parallel measures for breeding good cattle, 
aud simultaneously to reduce the number 
of inferior breeds. The former is under- 
standable, but the latter, i.e., reducing or 
making non-existent inferior cattle, becomes 
a difficult proposition in this country. 
People who are not constrained by any 
sentiment in the matter, deal with the 
subject in a sort of matter-of-fact way. 
When we were touring in U. S. A. in 
1937, there was a severe depression in that 
country. At that time, expert agents of the 
Federal Government were deputed to go 
round the rural areas, to advise the farmers 
to get rid of their inferior cattle, and 
simultaneously to teach the farmers and 
their women-folk the art of canning meat, 
thus saving fodder for their more useful 
cattle, and at the same time making 
more food available to the people in the 





Pshape of canned meat. One remedy for 
us would be to systematically castrate 
all inferior bulls, even compulsorily by 
law if necessary, provision being made 
for the supply of good bulls. Some 
inferior cows might be useful in  inter- 
breeding with superior bulls. The balance 
of the inferior cattle will have to be some- 
how eliminated. 

A similar question arises in connection 
with old cattle. We are told by experts 
that even aged animals if well fed, do not 
make bad food. On our way to Japan 
in 1934, our steamer had to halt for a day 
at Shanghai. Desiring to utilize our time, 
we went straight to the Shanghai Municipal 
Office, and requested the Health Officer to 
show us round the sanitary arrangements 
in the town. During our tour we were 
taken to the abattoir (slaughter house) where 
our guide proudly told us that they killed 
the animals perfectly humanely. The only 
other and cruel remedy is to let these animals 
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die a miserable death in a Panjarpole. 

Once while touring round in Bombay 
Presidency as Civil Surgeon, we were 
invited by the Manager of a Panjarpole 
to visit his institution. We found there 
animals with three legs, one eye, broken 
horns, ete., all in very poor health. There 
were mangy dogs too, and various other 
animals. At the end of our visit, the 
Manager placed before us, his Visitors’ 
Book for an entry of our visit. We begged of 
him to be excused, for we could only have 
written a very uncomplimentary remark. 
We left the place, and before we had gone a 
few yards, we found our whole body covered 
with fleas. Well, to be brief, we thoroughly 
disapprove of this method of disposing of 
old and unserviceable animals, 

The dead cattle ought not to be a drag 
On any milkman, as we understand that a 
certain class of people can make appreciable 
profit from its remains by preparing various 
useful articles out of these. These will also 
require to be taught, 

Item No. 20.—(Milking of Animals and 
Artificial Feeding of Calves). In literature 
on dairies, it is recommended that calves 
should be weaned almost at birth and fed 
artifically. This is recommended because 
calves suck away a considerable portion of 
milk, and secondly because, if the calf dies, 
the mother refuses to give milk. Dairy 
experts claim that calves so brought up gre 
in no way inferior in vitality to those grown 
in natural ways. If it is so, we bow befvure 
our veterinary comrades, for we do not 
think human doctors claim equal success in 
bringing up artificially fed human babies. 

In human mothers, suckling the baby is 
not only the perfect method of feeding the 
baby, but suckling has a very important 
effect on the mother—that of bringing about 
involution of the uterus, i.e., its restoration 
practically to the pre-gravid condition. | 
Perhaps when calves are artificially fed, the 
act of milking of the cattle by human hands, 
serves the same purpose that is served by 
suckling the baby in human mothers, 
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Milking is certainly an art. Bad milkers 
can do considerable damage to the teats, 
leading even to their permanent occlusion. 
If weaning of calves at birth is universally 
adopted, some young men will have to be 
trained in milking as well as artificially 
feeding the calves. This will create a new 
occupation for moderately educated young 
men in the dairy business. 

Item No. 23.—(Detection of Adultera- 
tion). It is important before reporting to any 
authority against a milk-vendor, that pri- 
vate persons should be able to get the sus- 
pected sample of milk analysed by a com- 
petent and recognised agency. Medical men 
are closely concerned with milk as an 
article of diet for the sick and infirm. 
Private medical practitioners, as a class, 
ought to be taken as quite reliable, and would 
very easily be able to learn the technique of 
necessary analysis of milk. They could be 
provided with testing sets on loan or pay- 
ment, and might be authorised to charge a 
fixed moderate fee for the trouble and time 
involved. 

Item 24 and 25.—(Licensing Milk Vend- 
ors). We may adopt a general principle that 
all restrictive or punitive measures, except 
those absolutely essential, should be adopted 
after measures for augmenting the milk- 
supply are fairly developed; otherwise, 
people may be discouraged from going in 
for this business, and the situation becomes 
worse. 

Item No. 26.—(Milk Shops). We feel 
sure that in our cities, if reliable milk were 
offered for sale in shops, poor people and 
even people of moderate means would 
simply flock to these shops. Moreover, such 
a method of selling would be more econo- 
mical than for a milkman to have to go 
from house to house, and it would therefore 
be possible to sell the milk more cheaply at 
a shop than to take it to people’s houses. 
Milk-shops must conform to certain sanitary 
standards, and it would therefore be greatly 
in the interest of public health, if public 
bodies such as Improvement Trusts, Munici- 
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palities and District Councils were at least 
to give a lead in building model shops to start 
with. These might be let at a moderate 
charge or even rent free for some time. It 
would be a great measure of public health. 

During our sojourn in the U.S. A. and 
England in 1937 accompanied by Justice Sir 
Shankarrao Niyogi of Nagpur, we were de- 
lighted to find numerous milk shops in New 
York and London. Here, we could get milk 
and its preparations such as_ buttermilk, 
milk puddings, etc. of excellent quality. The 
shops were painted white, the waiters of 
both sexes were dressed in milk-white 
clothes. Everything was made cheap and 
simple, There were no expensive chairs 
and dining tables. We just stood against 
a counter of a suitable height, ate or drank 
whatever we purchased, and made room for 
others. We were particularly happy to see 
these shops at prominent cross-roads as these 
appeared to have replaced the Public Houses 
(liquor shops) of old times, in our student 
days of 1895. 

Item No. 27.—(Housing of Gawalis). 
The building of quarters for Gawalis by 
public bodies would serve three purposes, 
Firstly it would obviate the necessity of any 
one wishing to take up this business to have 
to initially invest a considerable sum of 
money in building a suitable house. 
Secondly, it would automatically secure 
sanitary conditions and necessary amenities 
for these houses, such as water-supply, light 
ing, conservancy arrangements, provision for 
washing the cattle, ete. Thirdly, it would 
also naturally determine the situation or 
localities of dairies. In the term dairies we 
include even the small establishment of 4 
gawali. 

Here comes the question of our ideal in 
the milk trade. At least at present our object 
should be to increase the production of milk 
as much as possible. We must therefore 
encourage and help everybody who comes 
forward honestly to take up the milkman’s 
trade, whole time or part-time. It may bea 
clerk whose family members could look aftet 
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afew cattle which would provide wholesome 
milk to his family, and at the same time 
enable him to earn a little extra income by 
selling the surplus milk among his neigh- 
hours. We ourselves have sponsored a 
small milk business, and in the initial stages 
went about hawking milk in our car. The 
result was that several house-wives of the 
upper middle classes tvok to keeping a few 
extra milch animals in their houses, and 
selling the pure good surplus milk among 
their neighbours and earning a few rupees 
of their own, which they proudly used as 
their self-acquired pocket money. Recently 
we understand that several teachers in some 
schools in Poona have taken to small-scale 
milk production as a more suitable part-time 
occupation than doing private tuitions. All 
honour to their women folk for setting aside 
all false pride and taking up an activity so 
eminently useful to society. We are quite 
aware that such small scattered milk units 
in a city would throw additional burden on 
the Municipal staff by way of inspection, 
but we think that until we have arranged 











for the production of sufficient milk for a 
city or locality, such small respectable milk 
units should not only be tolerated but sym- 
pathetically encouraged. 

litem No. 29.—(Private Cattle in 
Cities). For the same reason we are at 
present against the suggestion of prevent- 
ing well-to-do people from keeping milch 
cattle in their premises in a city. As soon 
as people can obtain good milk from any 
public dairy they will cease to keep their 
own cattle in cities. At that stage we 
night even legally prevent this practice. 

We have said that public bodies should 
build quarters for professional gavalis. 
These should be situated on the outskirts 
of the town and on all sides of it. 
The market would be close at hand, and 
the milk would be disposed of quickly, 
thus avoiding the necessity for various 


measures of processing of milk. In Nagpur 
city, for example, all concentrates such as 
cotton seeds, brand, chooni, Qgil-cake, ete, 


3 


are cheaper than in the surrounding rural 
areas. Grazing grounds are insufficient, 
but if the cattle are more or less stall-fed, 
open lands for exercising the cattle are 
easily available. Compared to rural areas 
grass and kadbi are dearer in the city. A 
few co-operative societies would be able to 
supply these at a reduced price. Let us 
state clearly that we‘are in no way opposed 
to large scientifie dairies being established 
in rural areas. We only mean to suggest 
that until such dairies are started and are 
able to supply ample milk and milk products 
to cities, small units in the city as men- 
tioned before should not be discouraged; 
otherwise, monopolistic conditions would 
arise to the distinct hardship of the poor 
and even middle classes. 

It is said that there is already ample 
milk, and fairly cheap too, in rural areas 
round about a city like Nagpur. There 
are good roads leading to these areas. Ifa 
milk-collecting agency is started at Nagpur, 
which could send suitably equipped lorries 
along these roads upto a distance of say 
fifteen or twenty miles, collect the milk in 
these areas and bring it into the city, the 
problem of milk supply to Nagpur would 
be solved. We are afraid the scheme will 
involve various costly steps in between, to 
see that the milk collected is fresh and pure, 


and that it arrives at Nagpur in good 
condition. However, we would welcome 
any attempts in this direction too. For 


years, there would be ample room for all 
the different methods of increasing the 
milk out-put. 

We may now take up the general 
question of decentralization of the dairy 
industry in all its stages. Suppose a small 
gawali purchases half a dozen milch cattle 
and wishes to start selling milk. It would 
be a great convenience for him if some 
authority or agency provided him, at a 
reasonable rent, with housing and stabling, 
another with concentrates, a third with dry 
and wet fodder and a fourth with necessary 
appliances. He could sell his whole milk 
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at a concession rate to any person or body 
that undertakes its distribution. Of course, 
the gawali must be in a position to assure 
his customer that the milk he is selling is 
absolutely unadulterated. Such wholesale 
customers will also be able to prepare for 
sale curd, buttermilk or skimmed milk, and 
look after butter or ghee. The need for an 
agency to dry cattle, and to relieve him of 
his old and unserviceable cattle has already 
been mentioned before. The least that he 
should expect of any agency that removes 
his dead cattle is not to ask him to pay for 
the removal, as we understand that quite a 
profitable business can be worked out of 
dead cattle. If a big corporation or company 
chooses to do all these things itself, well 
and good. It would need an enormous 
capital but it would reap all the benefits 
By decentralizing, the profits will be 
divided among the various groups taking 
part in the scheme, a circumstance for 
which there can be no reason to regret. 


too. 
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Complete co-operation of all _ sections 
will have to be secured so that none 
may profiteer at the expense of the others, 
Numerous instances of such decentralizing 
would be quoted in respect of various 
industries, but we think it is unnecessary 
to do so. 

Conclusion.—The first, need of the milk 
industry is to increase production. This 
should be done by making it easy for people 
of small means to undertake the trade, 
There must be numerous centers for impatt- 
ing the necessary education. Co-operative 
Societies will be necessary in most of its 
branches. In the early stages at least, 
Government will have to take the lead and 
give a great deal of guidance and active 
assistance. What important part Govern. 
ment will have to play in the matter, is 
clearly indicated in the table. We feel sure, 
with such encouragement from Government, 
people will offer their fullest co-operation to 
the endeavour and all will benefit in the end. 


Agricultural Workers in India 
A. M. LORENzO 


Analysing the various factors that have led to the disintegration of our rural economy, Dr, Lorenzo, in 
the following study, establishes a correlation between village unsettlement and wider political disturbances, 
Dr, Lorenzo is on the Faculty of the University of Lucknow. 


Y igr Present Agrarian Situation.—Pro- 
blems of land and labour in India, 

as in all the agricultural countries 
of the world, are the most significant 
amongst national questions. Indian agri- 
culture exhibits a wide diversity of land 
systems and policies, each east into its 
characteristic regional framework of 
economic and social life, with its distinct 
inevitable reactions on the status of the 
peasants. The factors which have governed 
the evolution of different types of land 
holdings and village communal life have 
been so welded together into an organic 
whole that a final analysis of them is almost 
an impossible task. The problems which 
thus arise are, therefore, not only complex 
and difficult, but often misleading to the 


present academic economists, whose con- 
clusions are almost always vitiated by 
Western norms and notions, which hardly 
apply to Indian conditions. Although 
political conquests have left deep marks on 
the rural economy of India and influenced 
the growth of manorial estates and feudal 
types of village organisation, which repre- 
sent characteristic features of the rural 
economy of the European countries, thie 
time-honoured village communal organiza- 
tions still largely govern the transforma- 
tion of the relations of the agricultural 
population. The present agricultural 


regime has not only given rise to feudal 
holdings and absentee landlordism, but has 
completely ignored the village communal 
rights which once balanced the drawbacks 
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of peasant farming. The socjal and econo- 
mic history of the origin and development 
of village communities, therefore, has yet 
to cover much new ground, and the future 
of Indian agrarian reform should have 
room for the introduction of some common 
feature into the land policies of various 
Provinces, with a view to safeguarding 
the interests of the astual tillers of the soil, 
whether they are cultivating owners, tenant 
cultivators, or landless serfs. 

The problems of land are intimately 
bound up with those of human labour. 
Whenever the land has been touched, its 
reactions have been felt deep in the roots 
of the rural society. The present agricul- 
tural retrogression is largely the result of 
encroachments and defective land adminis- 
tration ; and the Indian peasant has suffered 
gravely from periodical re-settlements and 
praedial exactions which have left him 
nothing more than skin and bone, In view 
of agrarian disturbances, almost all the 
Provincial Governments of India have been 
contemplating some measure of land reform 
to stabilize agricultural conditions. But the 
most unfortunate feature of these reforms 
has been the entire neglect of certain broad 
features of socio-political discontent in 
different sections of the rural community. 
The Government policy towards the varied 
landed interests has suffered from a narrow 
provincial outlook, and therefore peasant 
proprietorship and tenancy, recently, have 
undergone significant changes. 

Tenancy legislation has, so far, failed 
togive adequate protection to the toiling, 
unorganised, long-suffering, but all-import- 
ant factor in the machinery of Indian rural 
life. The great mistake of tenancy reform 
has been that, in its effort to recreate 
peasant proprietorship, it created the right 
of sale and purchase whereby the superior 
proprietor, and sometimes the surrendering 
tenant as well, have extorted some profit 
from the transaction. In Bengal, Bihar, 


andthe U. P., owing to the increase of 
population and the competition for holdings, 
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the evil has been considerably aggravated. 
In the U. P., due to the creation of perma- 
nent hereditable rights, the system of taking 
premiums from the tenants has prevailed 
and the practices of levying nazrana and 
illegal enhancements of rents in various 
guises are not unusual, In almost all parts 
of the country the professional and moneyed 
classes have aspired to become small 
landlords by buying out the original ryots. 
Their land is cultivated by hired labour or 
by uprooted tenants on share agreements 
without any legal status. The rapid 
increase of this labour class has not only 
created absentee rent-receivers and an 
inferior peasantry, but it has multiplied 
the claim of sub-infeudatories and inter- 
mediaries. Evils of this type have not been 
combated as yet by legislation. The consti- 
tution of the economic holdings, prevention 
of fresh subdivision, restriction of transfer 
and subletting, protection of the inferior 
peasantry who obtain land or stock from the 
richer farmers, and the suppression of ille- 
gal exactions—all demand protective legis- 
lation. There are, then, the landless 
labourers involved in debt and hiring out 
their labour from plot to plot, to eke outa 
miserable existence verging on starvation. 
‘ven more pathetic is the condition of the 
serfs. Bound hand and foot from genera- 
tion to generation, and restricted in their 
movements, they deserve much greater atten- 
tion and sympathy than as yet they have 
been able to attract. 

These features of agrarian discontent 
have rendered the situation both pathetic 
and tragic. Pathetic, because the agricul- 
tural labourers who looked to the trustees of 
land (Zamindars and the State) for some 
measure of protection and relief have been 
betrayed to their doom; and tragic, because 
this betrayal may be the presage of the 
trustees’ own disaster. This is the result 
of an outstanding defect of policy, an error 
of principle and method, which has marked 
not only our relations within the country 
but also with other nations. The pons 
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asinorum of our agricultural policy is that 
the State refuses to face a situation which 
has not actually arisen, or to shape a policy, 
or to give undertakings, in respect of it. It 
prefers to deal with each issue as and when 
it arises. Acting on such a _ precarious 
principle we often change policy radically 
and act quickly when the event is upon us, 
with the result that neither is the existing 
situation controlled nor the future safe- 
* guarded. 

Recent Trends in the Rural Economy 
of India.—The beginning years of the 
twentieth century, which mark the present 
transition from the communal type of farm- 
ing to the individual system of economic 
toil, have been associated with a host of new 
tendencies which have intensified the pro- 
blems of agrarian unsettlement in the coun- 
try. The economic retrogression in India 
began with the vast migration and shifting 
of population within various occupational 
zones. Between 1891-1911 nearly twenty- 
three million people deserted rural and urban 
industrial pursuits in favour of cultivation; 
and due to a rise in agricultural prices and 
growing rural prosperity during the decade 
1911-21, another ten million were drawn to 
agriculture.. This transference from various 
industrial pursuits to agriculture continued 
during the early part of the following decade 
(1921-31), but soon the limit was reached. 
Unfortunately, agriculture could not offer 
the immigrants a position better than that 
of petty time-serving cultivators without 
any staying power. Moreover, the pressure 
on land steadily increased, and soon its re- 
percussions were felt in the rural society. 
The Royal Commission on Labour remarked 
that, ‘‘over large parts of India the number 
of persons on the land is much greater than 
the number required to cultivate it, and 
appreciably in excess of the number it can 
comfortably support.’’ The closing years 
of the decade 1921-31, saw the turn of the 
tide. From 1928 agricultural calamities 
came thick and fast, and once again a move- 
ment of both small tenants and landless 
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agricultural workers towards the industrial 
centres set in. Agriculture has now lost 
considerably to industry, and those hands 
which could not be absorbed by non-agricul- 
tural industries have fallen into the ranks 
of unspecified labourers and landless serfs, 
The growth of this huge floating population 
has not only weakened our rural stability, 
but is, in large measure, responsible for the 
present industrial unrest. Labour legisla- 
tion and housing reform, and the economic 
amelioration of the rural masses cannot be 
effective until the continuous cityward drift 
of the floating farm hands is checked by 
more accommodating measures. 

Secondly, there is going on a silent pro- 
cess of expropriation of the peasant pro- 
prietor. Landlordism, both of superior and 
inferior grades, has produced a land-hungry 
peasantry, and the small holders, over- 
whelmed by these circumstances, are declin- 
ing from peasant proprietory to peasant 
proletariat. There is also the tendency for 
land to concentrate in the hands of non-cul- 
tivating rent-receivers. The chain of sub- 
infeudation has often gone to grotesque 
lengths and has given rise to the same 
abuses which are characteristic of 
latifundia farming in the West. 

Peasant proprietorship in India has been 
weakened, not merely by the decline of 
village communities, which has outgrown 
their administrative use, but also by minute 
fragmentation resulting inevitably from an 
unchecked population pressure. Owing to 
the free mortgage and transfer of land and 
the decline of subsidiary cottage industries, 
the peasants have been driven off the land 
to supplement the proceeds of their holdings 
by outside work, or to sell. their lands to 
middlemen or to more prosperous peasants. 
In other cases they have been forced to re- 
linquish their land to the non-agricultural 
classes from whom they cultivate as tenants- 
at-will. Consequently, land has been con- 
centrated, firstly, in the hands of large pro- 


prietors, and secondly, tothe detriment of 
the whole country, in the hands of the non- 
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agricultural classes. In the United Provinces 
the non-agriculturists gained +654,000 
aeres whereas the agriculturists (especially 
Brahmans, Tagas and Bhuinhars) gained 
only + 418,000 acres between 1907-1926. 
The U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee in 
1930 gave the figures for land concentration 
in the hands of non-agriculturists at + 107,000 
acres, and +179,000 acres by Brahmans 
and other agriculturists. In the Punjab, 
during the quinquennium 1923-27, nearly 37 
per cent. of the vendors (owners of land) 
sold off the whole of their land and became 
landless. The sales of land in Jessore (in 
Bengal) have increased by nearly 40 per 
cent. In Mymensingh district 25 per cent, 
of the total agricultural area changes hands 
every ten years, in Jessore 15 per cent., 
and in Midnapur 7 percent. In Birbhum, 
Murshidabad and Burdwan also a large por- 
tion of land has fallen into the hands of 
foreign money-lending classes. In _ the 
United Provinees during 1921-31, about 60 
per cent. of the transferred land has passed 


- Linto the hands of non-agriculturists, who 


were generally the creditors of the dis- 
possessed owners. In some parts of the rural 
East the invasion of the Bania, the Marwari 
and the Dikku has been an economic menace, 
These money-lenders' gradually become 
fnancier-proprietors by ousting the peasants 
by mortgages and land alienations. Having 
acquired the land as a money investment 
they seldom cultivate it by hired labour, 
but make the old occupancy raiyat an under- 
tenant who is forced to pay a produce rent 
irrespective of the yield. Redemptions are 
few. Thus, while the money-lending classes 











seldom lose a favourable opportunity of 
gaining land by loan-investments, the pea- 
santry becomes indolent, litigous and im- 
poverished, and gradually vanishes struggl- 
ing impotently to regain its usurped crown. 

Equally disastrous have been the results 
of the transfer of land among the agricultural 
classes. Small owners have to an appreci- 


able extent been bought out by large land- 
owners. 


Even where the small owners have 
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sold to small owners and the big owners to 
big owners, the tendency of concentration 
on the one hand, and expropriation of the 
peasant proprietor on the other, is not in. 
significant. In the United Provinces 40 
per cent. of the transferred land has passed 
on to other agriculturists notably the Raj- 
puts and Muslims. The dispossessed land- 
owners who belonged to higher castes are 
usually the poor type of cultivators. In 
1928 in the Punjab the total number of 
owners with holdings of one acre or less was 
625,400 against 904,000 of cultivators in the 
same class—the difference accounting for 
over one-third of the landless cultivators. 
The increase in the number of farm-hands 
and field-workers from 291 to 407 per mille 
cultivators during 1921-31, without a corres. 
ponding increase in the actual holders of 
land, whether as tenants or farm-hands, is 
sufficient explanation for the large increase 
in the landless class. The strength of the 
landless field-workers has grown immensely 
during the past decades. There are at 
present 24,925,357 hired agricultural workers 
who have no interest in land even as tenant 
cultivators. Including the number of un- 
specified labourers, who constitute an im- 
portant fund of labour for agriculture, the 
number of landless workers will swell to 
32,703,999. If by ‘landless’ is meant the 
absence of ownership, no less than 66,877,903 
peasants were found in 1931, constituting 
more than two-thirds of the labour popula- 
tion engaged in cultivation. Even if we were 
to assume that these tenant cultivators will 
mostly become cultivating owners as a result 
of the establishment of permanency of 
tenure for them, we find that more than one- 
third of the total number of agricultural 
labourers are landless workers having no 
greater stake in the land than their meagre 
and insufficient wages. 

Thirdly, the growth of the Unspecified 
class, as distinguished from ordinary fleld- 
workers and farm-hands, presents new pro- 
blems in the organization of agricultural 
workers in India. The relative figures of 
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Unspecified workers in general, and agricul- 
tural labourers in particular, serve to some 
extent as an index to the prosperity of 
agricuiture. This class is of recent growth 
and its number fluctuates with agricultural 
seasons, because fairly large numbers work 
as field-workers as occasion offers. 

The demand and supply of Unspecified 
workers is very largely regulated by seasons. 
During the sowing and harvesting seasons 
openings for them are fairly plentiful when 
the demand for and the price of agricultural 
labour rises. On an average, their labour 
on the fields is required for not more than 
three months ; therefore, for nine months in 
the year they keep on the move in search of 
employment in urban industries. If the 
Census were to be held in July, November 
or March, a large number of persons would 
be shown as agricultural labourers, but if it 
were taken in May and June the ranks of 
agricultural labourers would be thinned out 
proportionately in favour of the Unspecified 
class. 

The sudden increase of non-cultivating 
rent-receivers is responsible for excessive 
subletting, especially in the permanently 
settled areas where sub-infendation has 
grown to a far-reaching degree. In such 
cases the sub-tenants, with faint hope of 
rising in prosperity, are enlisted only among 
the unsettled raiyats, temporary and sea- 
sonal, but they do not altogether give up 
former occupation in suburban mills, mines, 
and forests, and adopt agriculture only as a 
subsidiary means of livelihood. This class 
of sub-tenants is always unsettled, and 
although one member of the family may 
permanently look after the family holding, 
the rest of the members (of both sexes) 
move about in the capacity of Unspecified 
workers—unskilled, seasonal and unorgan- 
ized. During 1921-31 the actual workers 
occupied in pasture and agriculture decreased 
by 2°4 per cent., but it is certain that 


this supplanted force of workers strength. 
ened the ranks of the Unspecified class. The 
in the number of Unspecified 


variation 
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workers has to be examined along with the 
number of the agricultural workers and 
ordinary cultivators, because each class 
feeds the other at different intervals. The 
percentage of variations in the numerical 
strength of these classes is given below :— 

1911-21 1921-31 


Ordinary cultivators ‘3 — 18°06 
Agricultural labourers... —-8$'1 + 22 
Labourers and workmen, 

Unspecified oe «6%12°4 = +: 30°8 


During 1911-21 the increase in the 
number of ordinary cultivators was due to 
the decrease in the number of field-labourers, 
but the increase of 12°4 per cent. in the 
Unspecified class is due to the facet that a 
large number of villagers had abandoned 
their hereditary industrial pursuits in the 
face of machine competition, During 1921-3 
the decrease in the number of eultivators 
is chiefly due to the significant decrease in 
owner-cultivators and marginal cultivators 
who had set up during the period of the 
agricultural boom-of 1914-20. This floating 
population expelled from actual cultivation, 
plus a sufficiently large number of depen- 
dents who found no avennes of employment, 
account for the swelling up of the number of 
labourers and workmen of the Unspecified 
class. 

In 1931 there were 7,778,642 labourers 
and workmen who were Unspecified in 
India,—an increase of about 31 per cent. 
since 1921, and nearly 45 per cent. since 
1911. During 1911-21 there was a general 


fall in the number of Unspecified labourers: 
in nearly all the provinces of India owing 


to the apparent increase in the number of 
ordinary cultivators, but once again there 
set in a ‘flight from the land’? movement, 
which swelled the ranks of Unspecified 
workers and landless serfs during the 
decade of 1921-31. 

The Present Labour Force.~In 1931 
there were in India 93,884,003 agricultural 
labourers as against 103,287,706 in 1921. 
These figures indicate a decrease of about 
eight percent. If we take into account only 
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the field-workers and farm-hands according 
to the definition of the Census, we would 
find that their number during 1921-31 rose 
from 21,676,107 to 24,925,357, or by nearly 
fifteen per cent. These groups of labourers 
are, however, of less economic importance 
than the tenants and owner-cultivators, 
forming as they do only 21% of the total 
agricultural labour population in India. 
Nevertheless these are the people who, when 
agricultural disasters occur, feel the pinch 
first for they have no reserve and are the 
frst to be thrown out of employment. 
During the past decade the field-labourers 
have increased enormously, and in many 
parts of the country this change has been 
only for the worse. In four districts of the 
Punjab, i.e. Bahwalpur, Attock, Suket and 
Kapurthala, there is an increase of over 
000%; of over 100 and below 200% in five 
districts; between 50-100% in seven districts, 
and 20-50% in the three contiguous districts. 
In the U. P. the greatest proportion of field 
workers to tenants occurs in Jhansi, where 


i there are 2 to every 3 tenants and in Meerut, 


where the proportion is 1 to every 2 tenants. 
Similarly, in the districts of Shahabad, 
Champaran and Hazaribagh in Bihar, the 
ranks of this class of labourers have con- 
siderably been swelled. 

If we include the Unspecified class of 
workers and farm-hands, it would give the 
number at 32,703,999 labourers in 1931. 
But this again cannot be taken as final for 
our purposes, as it constitutes barely one- 
third of the labour power under considera- 
tion. We, therefore, arrive at our final figure 
by taking into account the labour of all 
workers directly-employed in cultivation, 
whether in the capacity of owner cultivators, 
tenant cultivators, field-workers and farm- 
hands, and the Unspecified labourers. Thus 
we find that of the total number of 


agricultural labourers no less than one-third 
are floating farm-hands, and 
two-thirds are landless. 
Problems of Economic and Social Rela- 
licnships.—The economic 


more than 


status of agri- 
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cultural workers, judged by the amount of 
wealth and sources of income, social position 
and the mode of living, is indeed a matter of 
concern both for the statesmen and social 
reformers. There is no denying the fact 
that the wealth and income of the rural 
working classes are for the most part lower 
than those of their industrial confreres. 
Though rural wealth is more evenly distri- 
buted, and there are no great contrasts of 
the exceedingly rich and exceedingly poor 
individuals, the levei of incomes is, in 
general, on par with the basic expenditures 
for bare existence. Our investigations in 
several parts of the country have shown that 
the proportion of the budget used for non- 
physiological expenses averages less in the 
country than in the city; hence the propor- 
tion of the budget expended for items of 
current consumption other than so-ealled 
basic requirements is the best index of the 
higher level of living in urban areas. The 
average rate of wages of unskilled industrial 
workers in the U. P. before the outbreak of 
the War was Ks. 18/- per month, whilst it was 
only Rs. 8/-per month for unskilled agricul- 
tural workers. There is also a wide dis- 
parity in rural and urban incomes in Bom- 
bay, Bengal and the Punjab. Moreover, the 
size of the family also tends to reduce the 
amount of spendable income per adult unit 
in the rural family. The average number 
of children per family in India is 4'2 against 
4°4 in rural families and 4°1 in urban fami- 
lies ; and the proportion of the total number 
of children surviving, per mille born, is 
appreciably higher in rural areas, #.¢., 702 
against 695 in urban areas. The ultimate 
result of this growth of dependents is that 
the proportion of the budget expended for 
items of basic necessities is increased at the 
expense of non-physiological expenses. 
Thus a lower income, a larger size of family, 
and a growing number of non-working 
dependents in rural working-class families 
tend to keep their standard of living on a 
very low level. Our studies have further 
disclosed that a large majority of agricul- 
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tural Jabourers all over the country cannot 
afford to consume energising foods. Most of 
them live in indigence and suffer from mal- 
nutrition and ill-health due to a deficient 
protein intake. The effective consumption 
of energising foods in the case of field- 
workers in the U. P. hardly exceeds 18 per 
cent. of the total amount of food consumed, 
while it is almost nil in the case of agricul- 
tural serfs like the Sewaks of Oudh and the 
Kamias of Chota Nagpur. 

The problem of rural housing in India 
has hardly attracted the attention it de- 
serves. Though rural houses are in some 
respects better than industrial slums, they 
represent neither a cottage nor a house 
known to European farmers. The rural huts, 
which are made of mud walls with thatched 
roofing, consist only of one room and have 
one entrance. Often these houses are 
built on land belonging to the landlord, and 
it can be understood what power a landlord 
wields over an agricultural worker settled 
on his land in the event of any dispute. 
Our investigations in Northern India have 
brought to light the congestion of rural 
houses and the overcrowding of small 
rooms by both the family members of 
agricultural workers and their livestock. 
According to Misra, ‘‘In Jaunpur (U.P.) 
the huts generally consist of only one dingy 
room with kitchen, dormitory, parlour and 
in many cases cattle-shed combined.’’ In 
Gorakbpur, Mathur found, that a hut rheasur- 
ing 7127 ft. was occupied by five persons 
and a goat; and in village Sheikhdhir 
(District Bahraich, U.P.) we found that a 
pair of puny bullocks, fishing tackle, and 
four members of a Guriya-caste labourer- 
family were huddled up into a dark, unventi- 
lated and stinky house measuring 14x20x9 
ft. To many peasants the houses are simply 
places where they can stretch their legs and 
sleep at night, and in several] instances the 
labourers’ privacy bluuts all sense of shame 
and decency. When men and women, young 
and old, healthy and sick are packed 


together with cattle in winter—the inmates 
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suffer from diseases and can find no comfort 
or rest, and the home that should radiate 
noble social and _ aesthetic influences 
becomes a den of misery and disease where 
people breed and die like fruit-flies. It 
hardly needs to be pointed out that the 
economic, social and moral regeneration of 
the rural folk will depend on the extent to 
which we are able to improve their living 
conditions. 

Allied to the problems of poverty, 
malnutrition and poor housing, are the un- 
healthy conditions and long hours of work, 
The field worker grumbles that the working 
day is excessively long and the conditions of 
work akin to ‘sweating’. In the industrial 
areas the eight-hour day is becomivg 
common, but this is not possible on the 
farm due tothe absence of regulated employ- 
ment and the seasonal nature of 
agricultural operations. In the rush of 
season the long day field-work entails much 
fatigue and wastage of energy. Not 
unoften women and children are forced to 
work from sunrise to sunset with very 
little afternoon leisure, and the plight of 
the agricultural serf is always lost sight of 
in view of the fact that he isa twenty-four. 
hour servant of the landlord master. . The 
unhealthy conditions of work considerably 
increase the liability to sickness and 
mortality, particularly amongst women and 
children. Illness in whatever form, whether 
due to overwork or unhealthy conditions of 
work, is both pathetic and tragic in the 
ease of field-workers’ families. It is 
pathetic, because even one day’s absence 
from work leads them to starvation; and 
tragic, because the absence of medical 
aid and the means of procuring it most 
often result in untimely deaths. Therefore, 
not only should working hours be reduced 
and the conditions of work improved, but 
adequate protection should be given to 
agricultural workers against sickness, 
accident or unemployment. An important 
step in the prevention of exploitation of 
landless workers and the _ protection of 
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farm—hands from degeneration would lie in 
the direction of regulation of employment 
by legislative measures and social control. 

The employment of women and children 
ju agricultural pursuit presents new socio- 
logical problems. The family solidarity 
isoften broken by the employment of child- 
ren of tender ages and of women in distant 
felds. Since the income of the male 
earner is inadequate for the support of the 
average rural family, both women and 
children are driven to work at low wages. 
In the absence of any protective legislation, 
they are almost always exploited by their 
cruel masters. The removal of the mother 
from the home, and the weaning out of the 
child from the home-atmosphere at an early 
age, lead to serious social consequences. 
The family of the working classes not only 
cannot grow into a perfect social organiza- 
tion, but loses all the charms and potencies 
that go to make a social personality of its 
individual members. Economic needs of 
the rural workers, therefore, which seem 
»tobe given preference over social needs, 
tend in the long run to disintegrate the rural 
family and disrupt rural social solidarity. 

More alarming is the persistence of 
agrestic serfdom and the growth of praedial 
exactions. No less than fifty million persons 
inthe country, belonging to the depressed 
and exterior castes, are reduced to the status 
of serfs and /egars, and they toil night and 
day on a dole of food on the fields of their 
masters. They are crushed under a huge 
burden of hereditary indebtedness from 
which there is no escape. <A section of the 
people, thus enslaved and exploited calls for 
immediate remedial measures. Agrestic 
serfdom, forced labour (begar), and prae- 
dial exactions cannot be defended on econo- 
mic or moral grounds, and must be abolished 
forthwith. 


Retrospect and Forecast.—The kalei- 


doscopiec changes which have taken place in 

the rural economy of India in the course of 

the past decades, have brought the country 

into the vortex of a mighty economic transi- 
a 
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tion. These dismal changes, taking place 
with somewhat bewildering rapidity, have 
been fraught with struggles and suffering§ 
of a magnitude unknown in the annals of 
any country. They have disrupted the in- 
dustrial and social fabric of the whole Indian 
life, and have produced an array of problems 
of socio-economic nature which are an index 
to the present agrarian chaos and political 
unrest. 

Serious difficulties, associated with 
agriculture, persist in the economie sphere, 
aud the solution of outstanding economic 
problems would be largely helped or hindered 
by political circumstances. The faint rum- 
blings of peasant class consciousness already 
audible in some parts of India, challenge the 
present regime. Wesee already the signs 
of peasant awakening in the growth of rural 
socio-political organizations such as_ the 
Mazdur Sabhas, Kisan Sanghs, the Peasant 
Unions, and active combinations against the 
absentee landiords. There has grown a 
universal contempt for the zamindar class 
which is accused of exploiting the poor and 
ignorant labourers by levying abwabs and 
extracting begar (forced labour), Agrarian 
crimes have taken the form of grain riots, 
strikes, arson, and bazar looting, and kisan- 
zamindar clashes have become things of 
everyday occurrence. This mass point of 
view is articulated in the country’s social 
and political programmes under the present 
regime, and the whole structure of the 
village life is being moulded on new found- 
ations of social and economic relativity. 

The alarming growth of the landless 
and unspecified class of labourers, and the 
decline of actual tillers of the soil, has 
created a dangerous situation in rural 
society. There is no denying the fact that 
over large parts of India the number of 
persons on the land is much greater than the 
number required to cultivate it, and appre- 
ciably in excess of the number it can com- 
fortably support. This floating population 
is increasing at a rapid rate, and is not only 
seriously disturbing the man-land yatio in 
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the rural areas, but is also creating great 
unrest in the urban centres. ‘‘The problem 
of industrial unrest in the cities’’, observes 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, ‘‘is connected 
closely with the growth of the landless class 
in the villages, which is both a social and 
economic menace to the country’’. 

The balance of rural-urban industries is 
likely to be disturbed when almost the 
entire labour force is recruited from village 
areas. The social composition of industrial 
and mining centres in India is characterized 
by the predominance of a large floating 
immigrant population, drawn casually from 
contiguous rural districts. This class cannot 
be allotted either to rural or urban popula- 
tion. Thus, in the first instance, the cities 
and mining centres depend on the periodical 
reinforcement of adult male labour, and 
secondly, the industries spell the breaking 
up of the labourer’s family by his temporary 
removal. 

Finally, the outstanding feature, whose 
effects are not confined to pure economic 
sphere, has been the dislocation of rural 
social solidarity and the disintegration of 
village communal life. The significant 
changes in rural community life, due to the 
introduction of western notions of property 
and tenancy legislation, have produced new 
factors in the evolution of civic social reform 
and national democracy. The growing re- 
cognition of peasant organizations and the 
rising tide of socialistic ideas are soon con- 


verting the masses into forces actively 
against the traditional regime. Owing to the 
increasing urban contact, the rural society 
is changing with rather bewildering rapidity, 
and the fusion of economic and political 
elements as the foundation of our national 
policies and programmes is likely to change 
the whole outlook on social life. 

The present agrarian situation in India 
is, therefore, full of grave perils, and con- 
ditions such as these adequately prognosti- 
cate the calamities that are likely to shatter 
national prosperity and lead the country to 
an economic ruin. The economic position 
of the small holder has deteriorated, while 
the contrast between the landlords and ex- 
propriated peasants, between the increasing 
class of rent-receivers and the toiling agri- 
cultura] serfs, betokens a critical stage in 
our agricultural history. The problem, in 
its true perspective, is not so much that of 
land as of the social and political reactions 
on those who live on it and from it. The 
history of European rural discontent beara 
testimony to the fact that village unsettle- 
ment and wider political disturbances have 
a direct and complementary relationship, 
France and Russia could not avert their 
agrarian crisis except by a bloody revolu. 
tion; and the fact that the Indian situation 
has of late risen to that level, presents a 
timely warning for the serious consideration 
of the economist, the statesman and the 
social reformer. 


Libraries and Social Service 


§. R. RANGANATHAN 


The libraries of the West have played their role as social service agencies by bringing out partial 
adjustment of personalities through manipulation at the physical and mental levels as in the case of the 
blind, the invalid, the unemployed, etc. But India, says the writer in the following article which is based 
on his recent talk to the Tata Institute students, “will have to make her distinctive contribution to 
librarianship by devising techniques to complete the education of the whole man, ... to effect personality 
adjustment in a total way by manipulation at the spiritual level.” 

Rao Saheb Ranganathan who is Librarian to the University of Madras, is President, Indian Library 


Association, 


[YP \HE term ‘library’ has had many mean- 


a social import. This approach will rule out 


ings. When we want to discuss it in meanings like (1) a place to write books; 
relation to ‘social service’, it is but 
natural to look for that meaning which has 


(2) a place to keep books; (3) a collection 


of books; (4) an institution charged with 
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the care of books ; and even (5) an institu- 
tion charged with the duty of producing 
books for use on demand. We have really 
to define library as a social institution, 
designed to discharge a definite social duty, 
viz., to collect the intellectual deposits of all 
lands and of all times, to organise them in 
accordance with their intellectual specificity 
and to use them as the means of sharpening 
primary senses, cultivating the intellect, 
refining the emotions, enriching and ex- 
ternalising the memory and helping the 
release of intuition in the members of the 
community, each in the measure best suited 
tohim. To put it in other words, a library 
is a substation to transform into kinetic 
state thought-energy lying in a potential 
state in the minds of the members of the 
community with the aid of books. From this 
point of view books themselves can be taken 
to be thought-energy stored and packed in a 
form fit for transmission through space and 
time. We have to take books and libraries 
in this sense to discuss their role in social 
service. As one that has had to work 
libraries for over two decades and that has 
devoted considerable thought to envisage the 
fullest possibilities of libraries at different 
levels, I can, with confidence, maintain that 
this social definition of a library is quite a 
legitimate one. It may also be said that the 
thought of the library profession is being 
constantly engaged in finding out ways and 
means of ever-increasing efficiency to justify 
this social definition of a library. 

Wrong End of Telescope-—In an article 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan raises the issue: 
‘What is social work?’’ He also provides 
an answer for it. But I have to differ 
respectfully from a part of that answer 
though it is one furnished by a distinguished 
countryman of ours. According to him 


“All activities which are more than egoistic 
are social . . .. We may define service as 
any (italics ours) action which helps others 
at a cost to oneself’’. 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 
us illustrate the point. 


This is like looking 
Let 
Suppose a friend 
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gave me a sumptuous dinner and a come 
fortable bed last night. This action of his 
was certainly ‘‘more than egoistic’’ and it 
may be generally agreed that he did so ‘‘at 
a cost’’ to himself. Still it is doubtful if 
the friend in question rendered thereby any 
‘social service’ last night! This shows the 
nebulous, nay, the treacherous look the term 
‘social service’ presents to us laymen, how- 
ever clean-cut and docile it may look to the 
eyes of the members of the social service 
profession. 

A Recent Oonception.—A few years ago 
the concept of social service was so recent 
that it was by no means easy to find a satis- 
factory definition of the term. In fact the 
volume of the New English Dictionary con- 
taining the word ‘social’ did not contain the 
term ‘social service’ or ‘social work’, though 
it was published only as late as 1919. It 
may be readily granted that the learned 
editors of that monumental dictionary had 
been at pains to list every word and phrase 
current in the English language. Hence, 
we can infer from this omission that the 
term ‘social service’ and perhaps even the 
concept behind it had not then received 
accepted currency. 

Four Fields.—Later in 1928, the First 
International Conference of Social Workers 
met at Paris and spent a good deal of time 
in arriving at a satisfactory, dynamic defi- 
nition of the term ‘social service’. The 
Conference first prepared a full list of social 
work activities in vogue at that time and 
sorted them out into four major groups :— 

1. Cure and prevention of physical 
disorders or injury or disease and supply of 
amenities to those who have physical handi- 
cap ; 

2, Treatment and relief of criminals 
and supply of amenities to the criminals 
under treatment ; 

3. Relief and prevention of poverty 
and supply of amenities to those who have 
economic handicap ; and 

4. Abolition of conditions which 
hinder the progress of the community and 
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aids to personality adjustment. 

For brevity we may refer to these four 
fields of social service as :— 

(1) Physical handicap ; 

(2) Mental handicap ; 

(3) Economic handicap ; and 

(4) Personality adjustment. 

The last of these has the most far-reaching 
significance and we shall deal with it at 
some length in due course. 

Not Charity.—Within the first three of 
these four fields, we must distinguish be- 
tween ‘charity’ which had been in vogue from 
time immemorial and ‘social service’ which 
is recent. These differ in two respects. 
Charity aims at giving temporary relief to 
isolated individuals. It is more concerned 
with the moment. It seldom worries itself 
with what is ultimately beneficial to those 
that are helped. If one were hungry, it 
would give food at the moment rather than 
fit him to earn his food in the future. How 
many charities have taken the form of 
dharmasalas? Again, the aim of charity is 
not to deal with society or a group or a 
community but with individuals. 

The Supplement to the New English 
Dictionary which was published in 1933 not 
only included the term ‘social service’ but 
also contained the suggestion that it should 
be equated with ‘charity’. Webster’s 
Dictionary of 1984 clearly tells us that 
‘social service’ pertains to a class or classes 
below or likely to fall below the community 
standard of well-being. It also gives an 
illustrative list of such classes; the poor, 
the alien, the neglected, the illiterate, the 
mal-adjusted, the subnormal, the criminal 
and the infirm, 

Definition.—‘Social service’ may then 
be defined as an organised attempt to bring 
up classes or groups to an aceepted stand- 
ard of well-being. While the service is 
apparently to individuals, the main objec- 
tive is the group or the class. Further, the 
lay mind is over-influenced by the tempor- 
ary relief called for now and then by acute, 
sudden disasters like fire, famine, flood, 


earthquake, accident and famine and it has 
seldom an opportunity to notice the quiet, 
less advertised but continuous social work 
done to step up the standards of those who 
are below the average. But scientific social 
workers know that their function is not 
exhausted by doing relief-work at times of 
disasters, that this is only a forced distrae- 
tion from their normal work, that they do 
not depend for their work on the recurrence 
of unwanted disasters but that their main 
objective is to do something lasting and 
enduring for the future of the groups which 
are below normal—groups with physical or 
mentalor economic handicaps—and to do 
something towards the progressive toning 
up of all groups. 

Thus the term ‘social service’ has its 
focus neither on the degree of egoism nor on 
the cost involved in the work but on the 
field and the aim of the service. 

We can now turn our attention to the 
role that libraries can play in social service 
—in all the fields of social service. We shall 
try to indicate it by some concrete illustra. 
tions. 

Hospital Library Service.—In the field of 
physical handicap, let us first illustrate the 
case of temporary handicap due to sickness. 
Those who are confined to hospitals—parti- 
cularly those in the surgical wards—are 
depressed by the tedium of enforced inacti- 
vity. It is necessary that this group should 
be helped to keep up their morale and if 
possible to turn their free time or leisure to 
good account. For this purpose, a form of 
social service called Hospital Library Ser- 
vice is being developed all over the world 
during the last twenty years. The Madras 
Library Association, for example, establish- 
ed its hospital library service in 19338 and till 
the break-down caused by war conditions, 
twenty-seven hospitals were regularly served 





1 Does not the modern concept of social service 
further imply the effort to maintain the health of 
normal groups, and to reach higher levels of social 
efficiency, eventually aiming at the ideal society? 
— Editor, 
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with books and periodicals. The break-down 
was due to the fact that the service was on a 
voluntary basis and without any funds what- 
ever. 

In Madras a Book-Dump was set up in 
the University Library. Patrons who had 
reading material to be ‘thrown away’ 
dumped them in at any hour between 7 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. on any day, this being determined 
by the working hours of the University 
Library. A band of volunteers—mostly 
ladies of the leisured class—spent six hours 
a week at the Book-Dump. They sorted out 
the new additions andthose returned from cir- 
culation according to their standard. With 
the aid of a chart indicating the quantity, the 
language and the standard of the materials 
required at the several hospitals, they made 
bundles for each hospital. Once in a month, 
the hospital authorities sent their van to 
return the old bundles and pick up new 
ones. A group of student volunteers visited 
the hospitals at appointed hours and distri- 
buted the materials in the wards. We learn- 
ed a good deal from ward work. The 
illiterate patients lodged a protest that they 
were neglected. To meet their needs, the 
hospital authorities had them wheeled at 
stated hours to a special reading room where 
the volunteers read out to them. This 
reading was found to be too boring. There- 
fore, at the suggestion of the illiterates 
themselves, the volunteers read up the books 
in advance and gave an extempore exposi- 
tion at the gathering. This was found to 
be more satisfactory. But the illiterate 
patients became more exacting. They said 
they would enjoy it more if the exposition 
was interspersed with music—very much 
like what obtains in Harikathas ! 

In Other Lands.—In other countries, 
hospital library service has been based on 
sound finance and has thus become more 
extended and more enduring. In England, 
for example, nearly 2,000 hospitals are 
served with books. The Royal Victorial 


Hospital at Montreal has a full-timed libra- 
tian for this form of social service. 
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helped by 35 volunteers. Books are distri- 
buted to 650 beds twice a week. The annual 
circulation is 12,000 volumes. These 
include books in fifteen languages. They 
are mostly of the entertaining variety. 
Library Service for the Blind.—Another 
class with a permanent physical handicap is 
the blind. This class includes over six 
hundred thousands in India. We do not 
know if the All-India Blind Relief Associa- 
tion founded in Bombay 1919 is still fune- 
tioning. Even if it does, we do not see any 
evidence of any library service for the blind. 
Library Social Service for the blind may 
appear to be a contradiction in terms. But 
it is well known that as early as 1827, Braille 
invented a system of raised script to enable 
the blind to read by touching it with the tip 
of the fingers. Most of the countries have 
now established a National Library for the 
Blind, which not only distributes but also 
produces Braille books. The annual issue 
of books for the blind exceeds 50,000 in 
Great Britain. It even produces the neces- 
sary text books in Braille to enable blind 
children and youth to pursue their education 
like the normal boys and girls. Through 
its service many blind persons have taken 
university degrees by passing the prescribed 
examinations. This is a clear case where 
the library definitely brings the blind up to 
the community standard and thus fulfils 
the definition of social service. ' 
Prison Library Service.—Let us now 
illustrate the role of the library in social 
service to the mentally handicapped first by 
a reference to prison libraries, It need 
hardly be emphasised that crime is at 
bottom the result of mental handicap of some 
sort. Social workers and thinkers do not 
believe in shutting criminals up in prison 
permanently and dehumanising them as 
painted by Victor Hugo. Their very pro- 
fession is, on the other hand, to reclaim 
criminals by educating them with the aid of 
a special technique. The library profession 
is anxious to work with social workers in 
this matter. Books have not only amenity 
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value to prisoners but they also have a great 
potentiality as instruments of rescue work. 
Both inspirational and informative books 
will be in demand in prison. 

Library Service for the Illiterates.—llli- 
teracy is aform of mental handicap which is 
widely prevalent in our land. As many as 
90% suffer from this handicap. The scope 
for social service in this field is, therefore, 
very great. The library of today, which 
wants to bring within its field literally every 
member of the community, is prepared to 
extend its funetions and has developed 
special techniques to serve the illiterates 
temporarily and to make them literate as 
quickly as possible. It provides for the 
reading of books to the illiterates. It pro- 
duces scrap books, wall-newspapers and 
picture books to appeal to them. Russian 
libraries played their part in this field so 
well that within the life-time of a single 
generation, 80% of the illiteracy was liqui- 
dated. Three years ago, at the invitation 
of the Indian Library Association I had 
oceasion to draft a Model Publie Library 
Act for the Indian Provinces and States. 
That Model Act has since been accepted by 
that body. Sections 7.3, 7.3l and 7.32 of 
that Act are exclusively devoted to the 
implementing of the role of libraries in 
social service in the field of mental handicap 
caused by illiteracy. The author hopes that 
it will have the full sympathy and support 
of social workers and institutions like the 
Tata Institute dedicated to the dissemination 
of scientific social service ideas. 

Library Service to the Unemployed.—In 
the field of economic handicap let us deal 
with service to the unemployed. Unemploy- 
ment appears to be a persistent form of 
social ill brought about by economic malad- 
justment in the international sphere. The 
permanent cure needs a drastic change in 
world outlook. Perhaps it would be impos- 
sible until closed national systems get 


merged into a single world system. Till that 
happens, temporary palliatives have to be 
Beveridge 


improvised within each nation. 


plan is one such palliative. Any such plan 
includes provision for refitting a person for 
employment in new vocations. This creates 
an opportunity for the social service through 
libraries. To play its role effectively, the 
library should keep itself in close touch with 
the industrial world and labour market and 
feed the unemployed with books of the right 
kind. Their adjustment should not be left 
to mere chance. 

A Chance Service in Madras.—I may 
describe a chance service which the Madras 
University Library happens to have once 
done unconsciously to a single individual, 
This is not given as an instance of social 
service; for it does not satisfy the definition 
of social service. But it is mentioned here, 
however, to demonstrate what a_ great 
potentiality the library has to transform 
such casual occurrences into an organised 
effort amounting to real social service. 
Here is the case :— 

A bright middle-aged man walked into 
my room and began to talk in a familiar way, 
I was greatly embarrassed as I could not re- 
collect his face or voice. I need not repro- 
duce all the details of his case and my 
experience with him. Years ago, when he 
came out of the University he could not get 
a job for some months. Then he got 
employed as a writer ina cloth merchant’s 
shop on Rs. 10/-a month. But he lost even 
this job at the first onset of the last world. 
depression. Fora few years he continued 
to be unemployed. In those years, he used 
to visit the library ill-clad, moody and almost 
verging on insanity. He chanced to pick 
out a cyclopaedia of agriculture and horti- 
culture. From there he was led on to book 
after book on the same subject. He ulti- 
mately settled down as a gardener and 
became quite happy in every way. He came 
to the library on that day to say how much 
he owed his success in life to the service he 
had received from it in his dark days. 

Regular Service in England.—It has been 
reported that nearly 10,000 unemployed 
were regularly served by the public library 
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at Bermondsey. Many of these are said to 
have obtained posts in entirely different 
yocations as a result of studies pursued with 
the assistance of library books. 

Maintenance of Morale.—The Beveridge 
Plan wants not only the reconditioning of 
the unemployed but also the maintenance of 
their morale during the dark days. A large 
percentage of them naturally tend to get 
dispirited. Tothem, reading in a public 
library may give the necessary diversion 
and hours of freedom from brooding. One 
of the greatest responsibilities of organised 
society is to pull the unemployed through 
such inevitable periods of want and gloom 
with the least damage to their personality. 
They are often too shy to share the same 
reading room with the bright, busy folk. 
Public libraries which play their role well 
in this form of social service maintain a 
special reading room to which the employed 
have no access. The British Community 
had successfully put the library to use in 
this form of service during the depression 
years. The British Library Association and 
the British Institute for Adult Education 
had worked together in ineluding public 
libraries to apply themselves to this form 
of social service. They had built up a 
national book-dump of 40,000 volumes by 
soliciting gifts. In one year they had dis- 
tributed 100,000 volumes to 300 unemploy- 
ment centres. One Wimbledon man stated 
that the public library had been ‘‘the means 
of holding on to sanity during months of 
despair’’. 

Personality Adjustment.—Turning to the 
field of social service which has been describ- 
ed as personality adjustment, the role of 
the library can be traced in relation to 
persons at different age-levels. 

The Rural Adults Library Service 


Centres at Mannargudi and Andipatti dis- 
close the great potentiality that library 
service has to lift up the ignorant, illiterate 
masses from the lethargy and despondency 
to which they are habituated. These Centres 
have demonstrated the eagerness and urge 
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of our village folk for knowledge through 
books. Diffusion of knowledge, of current 
information and of new viewpoints is not 
only an urgent task but also a complicated 
social task today when knowledge makes 
such tremendous strides from day to day 
and large sections of the community tend to 
regress below its standard unless they are 
kept informed and educated as a public 
project through the library which is the 
only instrument of education applicable to 
adults. 

The entry of the library into this field 
of social service is too recent to assess its 
value accurately. In progressive communi- 
ties, social surveys are made periodically 
and the results of such surveys have to be 
carefully studied. The London Survey of 
1928 and the Merseyside Survey of 1930 are 
examples. Between 1900 and 1931, the 
number of adults using libraries had grown 
from 115 to 156 in a thousand in London 
and from 32 to 140 in a thousand in Mersey- 
side. This shows that the process of help- 
ing the community to self-help through 
books is a slow and arduous one. The library 
profession should not lose heart because 
it is not possible to achieve anything spec- 
tacular in a year ortwo. But it must be 
patient, have faith in the social possibilities 
of the library and carry forward the torch of 
knowledge with enthusiasm and determina- 
tion. ‘ 
Adolescents.—In countries which have 
a network of public library system for some 
years, attention is being paid now-a-days to 
the adolescent group. This corresponds 
with the most difficult period in the life of 
an individual. Various devices have to be 
employed to keep up their interest in books. 
Boys of the school-leaving classes are taken 
to the public library and everything possible 
is done to establish pleasurable contact 
between them and the library. England 
also started experimenting with a special 
type of libraries called ‘‘Intermediate 
Libraries’’ where not only the collection of 
books is specially attuned to the needs of 
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adolescents but also the methods of publici- 
ty and approach to readers are carefully 
devised and practised. 

Children.—The library profession shares 
with psychologists the view that any helpful 
habit must be formed in childhood. If 
library service and book reading are to help 
the adjustment of the personality of adults, 
it is realised that the correct library and 
reading habits must be induced even in 
childhood. This has resulted in recent years 
not only in the formation of children’s 
departments in public libraries but also in 
the peaceful penetration of the library spirit 
into schools of all grades. The library pro- 
fession endeavours to secure greater atten- 
tion to the library at school aud has brought 
the library hour into vogue. It is even 
seeking to convince the faculty members 
that a good deal of reorientation is neces- 
sary in class room technique. Its ideal is to 
make all the school activities radiate from 
and get irradiated by the school library. 

Infants.—The library spirit has gone 
even further. It learns from psychology 
that the pre-school age is at least as im- 
portant as the school stage in the personality 
adjustment of individuals. It learns from 
sociology that social pressure at the domes- 
tic level makes most parents smother even 
many of the helpful innate urges in infants. 
To get the most favourable chances for pre- 
school children to have their personality 
unfold itself in a most healthy and with 
the most helpful specificity the libraries 
now-a-days seek to distribute books on 
parent-education, having previously stimu- 
lated interest in them by special talks on 
the subject. 

Pre- Natal Stage.—The limiting form of 
service that libraries seek to do in the field 
of personality adjustment consists in the 
supply of the right kind of books to the 
expectant mothers in their areas. The 


street surveys of potential readers which 
have become a regular feature in all pro- 
gressive libraries today, naturally disclose 
the homes in which there are expectant 


mothers. A carefully assorted collection of 
books on child life—pre-natal as well as 
post-natal—built with the aid of the neces- 
sary experts is distributed in such homes. 
Potency of Mental Level.—These are the 
forms that the role of libraries can take in 
personality adjustment in the mental level. 
Occurrences and adjustment in the mental 
level lead to a concomitant adjustment in the 
physical and the vital levels as well. Since 
books and, therefore, libraries are correlates 
of mind, they can only manipulate these 
two levels of personality by an adjust- 
ment at the mental level. This is an ad- 
vantage, however, as such a manipulation 
is more efficient than a direct adjustment in 
the two respective levels themselves. 
Potency of Spiritual Level. —But a far 
more efficient mode of adjustment is by 
manipulation at the spiritual level. An 
adjustment at that level will have the 
necessary concomitants at the mental, the 
vital and the physical levels as well. 
Limited Capacity of Books.—But books 
by themselves cannot effect adjustment at 
that level, though certain classes of books 
produce a predisposition favourable to such 
an adjustment. To this class belong (1) the 
sacred books of religions like the Vedas, 
the Angas of Jainism, the Tripitakas of 
Buddhism, the Talmud, the Bible, and the 
Koran; (2) the profound poems like those 
of Valmiki in Sanskrit or of William 
Blake and Laura Riding in English; 
(3) the devotional lyrics like those of the 
Nayanmars, the Alwars and the Mahratta 
and the Hindu Saints and the Cbristian 
and the Sufi Saints of the Middle Ages; 
(4) the sayings of realised souls like Sri 
Aurobindo, Ramana Rishi, Oliyulla, Sai 
Baba, Ramakrishna Paramahansa, Meister 
Eckart and the Christian, the Muslim and 
the Zen Buddhist saints and (5) the biogra- 
phies of the above. These books are in 
concert with the rhythm of life. These 
contain the utterances of those in whose 
grasp were all the Powers of Heaven. These 
are the creations of souls who have realised 
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fullness, contentment and geniality. They 
allembody the same fundamental thought 
and the same eternal truth in the same 
direct way, whatever the title is and when- 
ever they met, created or recreated. Not 
only they speak in one voice, but in addition 
they have all been written in the soul of 
every one. But alas, wall upon wall the 
gross flesh hems itin! A baffling and per- 
verting carnal mesh binds it and makes all 
error. The library’s aim in supplying pre- 
disposing books is to increase the chance 
for such perverting mesh being scorched 
away and the personality being thereby 
adjusted to its pristine state. 

Personal Service Necessary.—But can 
even the pre-disposing books succeed in this 
task by themselves? Not in all cases; 
because they are merely recorded words, 
unaided by the modulation of voice, the 
gleaming of the eyes, the change in facial 
expression, and in short, by every other 
means which has a chance to transmit along 
with the words the subtle influence of per- 
sonality. To play its role in the total per- 
sonality adjustment by manipulation at the 
spiritual level, the library needs a librarian 
the subtle influence of whose personality 
could get itself associated with the written 
remains of great souls and stimulate in an 
unseen and pleasurable way the spiritual 
element in readers as they brouse round the 
library in his presence. That the great 
master Lao Tse was chosen to be librarian 
was not a non-purposive chance, 

A Sociological Experiment.—One may 
well ask: ‘‘What is this spiritual level? 
What is this spiritual element in man ?’’ 
Such a question is raised because of a huge 
sociological experiment in progress in our 
modern world. In this experiment, which 
is reaching its climax, as it were, in the 
West, the spiritual element appears to be 
denied, as an essential feature and condition 
precedent to the experiment itself. By 


effective State action and creation of public 

opinion, a strain of humans has been pro- 

duced in a few centuries, with the spiritual 
9) 
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element effectively anaesthetised. Itis, no 
doubt, difficult for the intellect to disting- 
uish the genuine from the fraud in things 
spiritual : it is impossible except for one in 
whom the spiritual element is functioning 
atahigh pitch. Ergo! burn the genuine 
also, in that case, along with the witches! 
That seems to have been one of the prelim- 
inary steps taken in this experiment. The 
intellect andthe body were no doubt, de- 
veloped fully, in all by themselves, even as 
the gametophyte in plant world and the beef 
cattle in the world of animal husbandry. 
Space was bridged; energy was harnessed; 
time was meddled with; and matter was 
enslaved. The new strain of human was 
heading towards perfection according to its 
own light. It looked as if a re-enactment 
of the Padma-Asura episode alone could 
avert the disastrous consummation of this 
‘*pbysical cum vital cum mental sans spiri- 
tual experiment’’. 

Testimony of Poets. —But every Ravana’s 
court has a Vibhishana to act as remem- 
brancer. America had a Whitman and 
England hada Laurence. Whitman writes 
in the Leaves of Grass: 

“Of persons arrived at high positions, 
ceremonies, wealth, scholarships, 
and the like ; 

To me all that those persons have 
arrived at sinks away from them, 
except as it results to their souls, 

So that often to me they appear gaunt 
and naked, 

And often to me each one mocks the 
others, and mocks himself or her- 
self, 

And of each one the core of life, 
namely happiness, is full of the 
rotten excrement of maggots, 

And often to me those men and 
women pass unwillingly the true 
realities of life, and go towards 
false realities, 

And often to me they are sad, hasty, 
unwaked somnambules walking the 
dusk. 
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Has never come to these an hour, 

A sudden gleam divine, precipitating, 
bursting all these bubbles, 
fashions, wealth ? 

These eager business aims—books, 
politics, art, amours, 

To utter nothingness ? ’’ 

Laurence writes in Psycho-analysis and 
the Unconscious :— 

‘‘We have reached a stage where we 
can settle the alimentation and respiration 
problems almost off-hand. But woe betide 
us, the unspeakable agony we suffer from 
the failure to establish and maintain the 
vital circuits between ourselves . . . other 
human beings and all the extraneous uni- 
verse. The tortures of psychic (and spiri- 
tual) starvation which civilised people pro- 
ceed to suffer, once they have solved for 
themselves the bread and butter problem of 
alimentation, will not bear thought’’. 

Fault of Western Education.—Here is 
another remembrancer who is still with us. 
In 1942, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
uttered a note of warning in the House of 
Lords : 

**Now I come to a defect less easy to 
describe but not less real which mars the 
whole system of education .... What is 
the goal to be? Is it to fit boys and girls 
to useful careers? Most certainly it must 
be that. Is it to be worthy citizens of this 
great country? Certainly it must be that. 
But is that all ? It must be the development 
of the whole personality, body, mind and 
spirit. ... Which of these three elements 
in personality is to be regarded as the 
highest, which is to be entitled to guide and 
control the others? ... The highest, the 
chiefest, the one that receives most care, 
must be the spiritual element ...... the 
element in human personality which decides 
motives, standards of value, conceptions 
of good life ; and it is, Iam sure, true that 
hitherto we have paid far greater attention 
to mind and character than we have paid to 
the spirit’’. 

All this amounts to reminding us that 


manipulation at the spiritual level is far 
more effective in personality adjustment but 
that western education has denied that level, 

A Possible Role of India.—India, how- 
ever, still prefers to respect her spiritual 
masters and seers of the past and the present. 
She abstained from burning her witches 
lest her genuine line of mystics, who are 
above blame or praise, should be lost along 
with them. Nor has she buried or ignored 
her books based on mystical experience, 
Nor has she occulted the occult in the sacred 
books with opaque rationalism. She still 
values the mystics with spiritual halo as 
much, if not more than those in material or 
intellectual splendour. The strain of 
humans harboured by her has not, in all 
cases, scotched out completely the spiritual 
element in them. Is it that in this huge 
sociological experiment India’s role is, for 
the time being, to function as a control and 
preserve the spiritual element alive and ul- 
timately activate it before the body-cum- 
mind-sans-spirit experiment takes humanity 
beyond the limits of recovery ? 

India’s Distinctive Oontribution to 
Librarianship.—If£ so, India will have to 
fulfil that allotted obligation through many 
channels ; and the spiritual element will 
have to be revived and infused by a new 
enrichment of librarianship as well. The 
next stage in the growth of librarianship in 
the world should therefore be sponsored in 
India, The stage will mark the grafting of 
the trans-intellectual spiritual element to 
the library which is now an essentially in- 
tellectual institution. India will have to 
make her distinctive contribution ‘to librari- 
anship by devising techniques to complete 
the education of the whole man—not merely 
the body, not merely the body and the mind 
but the body, the mind and the spirit—and 
to effect personality adjustment in a total 
way by manipulation at the spiritual level 
instead of the partial adjustment which 
alone is possible by manipulation at the 
mental level which is all that has been per 
fected by the libraries of the West. 
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It is Social Service.—We have the testi- 
mony of Sri Aurabindo that what is aimed 
at in the adjustment of total personality by 
manipulation at the spiritual level ‘‘is not an 
individual achievement of divine realisation 
for the sake of the individual, but something 
to be gained for the earth-consciousness here, 
acosmic, notsolely a supracosmic achieve- 
ment’’, This testimony confirms that the 
new role the library is expected to play in the 


adjustment of total personality is turned on 
society as a whole and not on the individual 
and thus it is social service. The challenge 
thrown to Indian librarianship is to find the 
ways and means by which thelibrary can play 
an exalted and effective role in sucha high 
form of social service and to act as a beacon 
light to world librarianship. It is hoped that 
the Indian librarians will play their part 
with signal success. 


Social Legislation for India 


V. JAGANNADHAM 


Individualism has died hard ; and the world is painfully, but zealously, trying to realise the ideal of 
collectivist economy through social legislation. As the writer rightly observes, “One of the objects of social 
legislation is indirectly to transfer wealth from the rich to the poor by providing extensive social services” 
He offers useful suggestions for the improvement and administration of State and Voluntary Social Services. 

Mr, V. Jagannadham, who has made a special study of Social Legislation for his thesis for M. Litt., is 


an Advocate in Madras, 


wpe the term social legislation we 
understand those measures which 
are intended for the relief and 
elevation of the less favoured classes of the 
community’’.! In other words, this branch 
of legislation seeks to prevent unjust ex- 
ploitation and provide equal opportunities 
to all, especially to the needy and helpless 
members of a community. This two-fold 
task involves an enormous extension of State 
activity ; and the growth of political demo- 
eracy and the spread of industrial revolution 
are the impelling forces behind such activity. 

At the outset, it should be remembered 
that the nature and substance of social 
legislation vary from country to country. 
The stage of national progress and histori- 
eal antecedents largely determine the 
principles of social legislation in each 
country. Notwithstanding this fact, we 
may observe some principles of universal 
importance and interest influencing the 
course of social legislation. 

Reverence for Human Personality.—Fore- 
most among the principles of social legisla- 
tion is the dignity of human personality. 


1 James Ford—Social Problems and Social 
Policy, p. 264, 


‘The truly social ideal’’, in the words of 
Prof. James Seth, ‘‘is to make possible for 
the many—nay, for all, or better for each— 
that full and total life of personality which, 
to so large an extent, is even still the ex- 
clusive possession of the few’’.2 This prin- 
ciple recognises the infinite worth of every 
individual. Its basie assumption is that 
every individual has a destiny to be wrought 
out for himself and that no individual should 


be neglected. This, however, does not 
mean a glorification of self-interest ag 
opposed to common interest. In a just 


order of society there cannot be any 
rivalry between enlightened self-interest 
and true social interest. The individual 
apart from society is an unreal abstraction, 
and the individualism of the mere individu- 
al means moral chaos. The life of each is 
bound up with that of all and when each 
individual seeks se)f-realisation, the common 
personality is realised in each. The dignity 
of personality is of supreme importance 
because ‘‘the degradation of an individual 
however weak, the misery of a home how- 
ever humble affects the community of which 
the individual and the home are integral 
~~ ¥ Tbid, p, 61, 
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parts’’.® 

Principle of Equality.—In applying this 
principle of reverence for human personali- 
ty, both negative and positive measures 
should be adopted. On the negative side 
the task of legislation consists in abolishing 
laws and institutions that impede the reali- 
sation of personality. The abolition of 
serfdom, slavery and invidious legal distine- 
tions between sexes has taken place under 
the influence of this principle. Divisions 
based upon birth and wealth are inimical to 
the development of the personality of in- 
dividuals. Says Mr. Jethre Brown, ‘‘The 
spirit that seeks the condition of self-reali- 
sation for all men implies a sense of the 
dignity of potentialities of human life—a 
consciousness of kinship with others which 
is alien to the spirit of caste and implies a 
respect for men and women as such, irres- 
pective of their station in life’’.4 The State 
exists in order to promote justice; and 
justice insists upon the equality of persons 
by virtue of their common personality. In 
the eyes of the State all its citizens should 
be alike and ‘‘each shall count for one and 
no one for more than one’’. Personal 
worth, as against private wealth or the 
accident of birth, should form the basis of 
rights in the State. The recognition of the 
equality of all persons in the eyes of the 
law, the extension of the right to vote and 
the right to stand as a representative and 
the right to participate in administration 
area few examples of the principle of 
equality in practice. 

Individualism and Collective Good.—In 
the early stages of social legislation, free- 
dom from State interference was considered 
essential for the development of personality. 
The laissez faire or let alone theory of the 
State arose as a reaction to obsolete laws 
restricting the freedom of trade, rules of 
guilds curtailing individual enterprise and 


% Jethre Brown—Principles of Modern Legis- 
lation, p. 293, 
* Ibid—Principles of Modern 


Legislation 
Pp. 76, 


initiative at a time when new inventions 
were revolutionizing industrial production 
and the throwing open of new markets, 
Every individual, it is said, knows his in. 
terests best and realises them when left to 
himself, Asa reaction to meaningless re- 
strictions imposed by the State in medieval 
times, there developed the attitude that the 
State is only a necessary evil and that every 
extension of its activity beyond police and 
defence functions curtails individual liberty 
and hampers the development of personality. 
Maximum possible individual freedom and 
minimum possible State action have been 
the refrains of the laissez faire theory. 

The theory of State non-interference is 
inadequate and unrealistic, That each shall 
be allowed to live for himself is impossible 
and anti-social. If all individuals were left 
to themselves they would not leave each 
other to themselves ; individual would en- 
croach upon individual and none would have 
the opportunity of self-realisation. Indivi- 
dualism, in practice, means that ‘‘where 
State help has been most wanted, State help 
has been least given and that where it was 
desirable that State power should be most 
felt it was not felt at all’’.° The result has 
been that the bulk of the people ‘‘have 
escaped from the serfdom of the feudal 
State only to fallinto the new serfdom of 
unregulated industrialism’’. The assump- 
tion of the laissez faire theory that every 
man knows his interests best is not true in 
a large number of cases. Even if a person 
knows them he has no means to realise them. 
Poverty, ignorance and disease have con- 
demned large sections of people to life-long 
misery. Freedom of contract and unfetter- 
ed competition have become a lever in the 
hands of profit-seeking private capitalists to 
force labourers to long hours of work under 
extremely unhealthy conditions. Dignity of 
personality has been all but a mockery to 
large sections of people who, due to inade- 
quate wages, have to spend their lives in 
slums. With the growth of the industrial 


® Social Services by Hardy Wickwar, p, 15, 
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revolution, difficulties of labour and capital 
have become more prominent. Evils of un- 
regulated industrial competition have thrown 
into clear relief the advantages of co-opera- 
tion. With the decline of oligarchy and the 
advance of the democratic type of govern- 
ment, the State, instead of being the worst 
enemy of man, has become the true friend 
of the individual. Only by making the 
State the common guardian, it is hoped that 
people can be emancipated from that indus- 
trial slavery which degrades and impover- 
ishes the lives of citizens. New political 
theories advocating expansion of State acti- 
vity have, therefore, been developed in the 
communistic and socialistic philosophies. 
They claim that maximum State activity 
alone can make social justice possible for the 
bulk of the people and restore liberty and 
equality which capitalism has destroyed. 
In England the Collectivist school which is 
but modified utilitarianism, advocates ex- 
tensive social legislation and its influence 
has contributed to the enactment of Factory 
Acts, Compulsory Education and Public 
Health. : 

State’s Duty towards the Unemployed and 
the Disabled.—The objective of the exten- 
sion of State activity is to ensure the best 
conditions for collective good life. The 
right of personality is regarded as the 
supreme right of every man; and ‘‘Right’’ 
is defined by Henrici as ‘‘that which is 
really necessary to the maintenance of 
material conditions essential to the existence 
and perfection of human personality.’’*> In 
this consists the positive aspect of the prin- 
ciple of the dignity of human personality. 
Mere freedom from State interference and 
recognition of political equality cannot con- 
tribute to individual development in so far 
as a bulk of the people have to depend for 
their daily wages upon private employers. 
Such economic dependence, in practice, 


means a negation of their freedom and has 
rendered the exercise of their rights precari- 


= Quoted by T. H. Green—Lectures on the 
Principles of Political Obligations, p. 35—foot note. 
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ous. It is mere sophistry to say that there 
is a ladder in front of every man which he 
may climb if he has the energy and ability 
to do so. The ladders are unfairly set, for 
some are born near the top while most are 
born at a hopeless distance below, condemn- 
ed to “‘live out their days in a twilight of 
narrow necessity and unending struggle.’’ 
Inequalities of opportunities are common 
phenomena due to large-scale unemploy- 
ment and inadequate wages. 

Coupled with this are the hardships of 
the victims of industrial accidents, the 
disabilities like old age, sickness and desti- 
tution. “‘The number of contemporary risks 
is so great and the level of incomes generally 
so low that only a small minority can 
adequately meet out of their private fortunes 
the financial burdens involved, for instance 
in sickness, unemployment and old age.’’’ 
Under these changed conditions of industrial 
civilisation, the State is assigned the func- 
tions of acommon guardian over the needy 
and helpless. To enable every individual 
to develop his personality, the State is called 
upon to lay the foundations by providing 
minimum needs of decent citizen life. 
These foundations consist in the removal of 
illiteracy, the provision of health services 
and medical relief and other such public 
welfare services. These are of common 
interest and their provision is beyond the 
capacity of private individuals. To leave 
their provision to unorganised private re- 
sources is unprofitable as well as risky ; for 
the bulk of the people will be left without 
these primary necessities of life. Noone 
can dispute that minimum economic security 
is a pre-requisite for self-reliance and the 
development of personality. This is absent 
in the case of the unemployed. ‘‘A man 
willing and unable to find work is perhaps 
the saddest sight that fortune’s inequality 
exhibits under the Sun’’ says Carlyle. The 
recognition of the right to work and, in the 
absence of employment, the right to 


1 F.E,P. Report on British Social Services, 
p. 158, 
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unemployment benefit seeks to minimise the 
risks of fortune’s inequality in this respect. 
Sickness insurance legislation, old age, 
widowhood and orphanage pensions’ legis- 
lation are advocated in order to relieve 
the dependence of the sick, the disabled and 
the destitute. The Social Security Scheme of 
Sir William Beveridge in England and the 
Seventh Annual Report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Social 
Security Board in America make provision 
for minimum economic security in the post- 
war period of their respective countries. 

Victims of natural disabilities such as 
the blind and the deaf-mute also require 
opportunities for developing their latent 
talents. The conditions of life of the feeble- 
minded too should be rendered more tole- 
rable. To leave their fate to the law of 
natural selection is most cruel and unjust. 
Survival of the fittest does not necessarily 
mean the survival of the best. A taw which 
may be true in the animal world need not be 
applied in the case of human beings. The 
possession of intelligence and instincts of 
sympathy entitle them to different treat- 
ment. Natural selection should be replaced 
by social selection which contributes to the 
richness of social life. In India, those suf- 
fering from nature’s handicaps are for the 
most part regarded as social dregs. The 
State should discharge its function of 
guardianship towards them by imparting 
training in appropriate arts and crafts, and 
by giving monetary assistance and the like 
for their rehabilitation. 

Victims of Vices.—The principle of rever- 
ence for human personality will be incom. 
plete if obstacles in the way of self-realisa- 
tion are not removed. Unregulated traffic 
in liquor and dangerous drugs constitute 
such obstacles. It cannot be denied that 
drunkenness and drug addiction ruin not 
only the individual addicts but also their 
families and neighbours. So is the case 
with commercialized vices like prostitution 
and gambling. By either totally prohibit- 
ing them or regulating their traffic the State 


but discharges its duty of removing ‘‘hind. 
rances to the best life’’. Restraints imposed 
by way of prohibitive legislation cannot be 
said to infringe individual liberty in the case 
of those under the spell of drink and drug 
in as much as they do not understand 
the true meaning of liberty. J.S. Mill than 
whom there can be no greater ardent cham. 
pion of individual liberty admits that society 
should protect a man against himself 
when he tries to cross an unsafe bridge or 
contracts himself into slavery. No less is 
the need for such protection against vicious 
life. The concept of liberty does not justify 
acts of self-ruination, and distinction should 
be made between liberty and licence. Indul- 
gence in vices comes under the latter cate- 
gory and society in such cases owes the 
duties of a guardian. The policy of con- 
straining a man for his own good is no self- 
contradiction. Rules of prohibition are 
merely those laws which, under sober condi- 
tions the victims of vices would have pre- 
scribed for themselves for the realisation of 
their higher selves. 

Opportunities for Spending Leisure.—The 
State should not satisfy itself with mere 
negative provisions. In order that its 
citizens may find opportunities for spending 
their leisure time in healthy pursuits it 
should provide public libraries, parks and 
amusements through educational films, 
radio, ete. With legislation limiting hours 
of work, ample leisure will be provided for 
all, and unless, healthy pursuits are organ- 
ised by the State, enforced idleness (for 
nothing less does unoccupied leisure mean 
to a bulk of the people) would lead them to 
mischievous enjoyment in anti-social pur- 
suits. To allow such a course would be 
catastrophic to the principle of personality 
and the State should undertake to provide 
healthy opportunities for spending leisure 
time. 

This is, however, not to suggest that 
the State can take upon itself the duty of 
determining what is right and what is wrong 
for individuals or in what ways individuals 
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should spend their leisure time. Far from 
that being the case, the State can create 
through social legislation external conditions 
favourable for self-realisation. It should 
not subordinate the personality of indivi- 
duals to the glorification of the State. Social 
legislation in the totalitarian States may be 
most advanced but it does not result in the 
development of free individuals. The wel- 
fare of individuals is sought only as a means 
for the domination of the State over its 
weaker neighbours. This is obviously a 
gross abuse of the purpose of social legisla- 
tion. The function of the State is not ‘‘to 
supersede the person but to aid him in the 
development of his personality.’’* To re- 
verse this purpose is to spell disaster to 
democracy. 

Promotion of Social Solidarity.—A 
second main principle of social legislation 
is the promotion of social solidarity and 
national unity. We have already noticed 
that the starting point of individualism was 
“the atomic individual with a fringe of 
rights.’’ The ‘‘principle of the mere parti- 
cular,’’? of individuals abstracted from 
society involves elements of social disinte- 
gration. The individualists’ conception of 
arivalry between law and liberty is inimical 
to social unity in so far as it widens the gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled, and 
creates distrust of the State. Atomic 
individualism is a negation of the conception 
of social organism and should not be allow- 
ed to raise its head again. This is not to 
deny the supreme value placed upon the 
personality of the individual. 

Social solidarity can be achieved only 
where dissatisfied elements in society are at 
their minimum and disintegrating forces 
like class conflicts and caste divisions are 
reduced to nil. Poverty isa potent source 
of dissatisfaction and if proper steps are 
not taken to assuage its miseries the under- 
dog would one day rise in revolt against 

8 James Seth—A Study of Ethical Principles— 
E. F. Ford, p. 96, 

% Ibid, page 94, 
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oppressive rulers and smothering inequali- 
ties. One of the objects of social legislation 
is indirectly to transfer wealth from the rich 
to the poor by providing extensive social 
services. The pressure on land and the 
absence of heavy industries have intensified 
the problem of poverty in India. The life 
of workers is rendered miserable by inade- 
quate wages and slum life. Slum clearance 
and minimum wage legislation promise to 
remedy these evils and many advanced Euro- 
pean countries successfully adopted such 
legislation to build up national unity. In 
India too, if advanced social legislation is 
provided for relieving poverty, national 
unity of a kind hitherto unknown can be 
promoted. Such legislation is sure to under- 
mine caste, to blot out communalism and 
prevent class war. 

By application of these principles on a 
wide scale we can create new hope in the 
hearts of the suffering among mankind and 
harness their best impulses to social pro- 
gress. 

The Technique of Legislation.—While 
legislation giving effect to these principles 
is important it would be worse than useless 
if it does not adopt such methods as would 
secure voluntary obedience. In other words, 
the technique of legislation is as important 
as its principles, 

The success of a law may be measured 
by the degree of willing consent it commands 
from the people. Such consent will be at 
its maximum where legislatures register the 
decisions arrived at by public opinion. This, 
however, presumes the existence of flexible 
customs easily adaptable to changing times 
and circumstances without any friction. 
The presumption is far from true on a large 
scale. Any radical change from the old to 
the new gives rise to opposition and customs 
die hard. To wait until customs die a 
natural death may sometimes mean perpe- 
tration of cruelty as in the case of Sati and 
infanticide or support of unjust relations as 
in the case of untouchability. In matters 


like these, legislatures will do well to 
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educate public opinion, to pass laws slightly 
in advance of that opinion and direct mass 
opinion along right channels. Law is an 
equally efficient instrument of education 
and in the words of Dicey ‘‘Law fosters 
or creates law-making opinion.’’ 

Public Opinion.—This does not imply 
the suggestion that we can afford to neglect 
public opinion or proceed rashly ahead of 
it. In such a case, the enthusiasts reap the 
fate of Amanulla’s reforms in modern Af- 
ghanistan where sound social reforms failed 
miserably owing to sluggish public opinion. 
Far from repeating such an experiment, we 
should take precautions to avoid it. Such 
precautions consist in educating public 
opinion on the desirability of healthy re- 
forms, creating agencies for such education, 
supporting voluntary institutions engaged 
in such a task and wherever necessary, 
passing preliminary legislation permitting 
advanced sections of a community to work 
out the reforms and watching their recep- 
tion by the public. Permissive legislation 
promises to be a sound method in respect of 
reforms like intercaste marriages and inter- 
dining. The law should, however, be 
sustained by active educational work, for 
otherwise it would merely be a dead letter 
on the Statute book. The Widow Remar- 
riage Act, which in our country was the 
earliest example of permissive legislation, 
failed to popularise the cause of remarriage 
owing to want of sustained propaganda. In 
matters affecting health and education, 
legislatures should proceed with courage 
and imagination. In regard to these matters 
where the State provided the benefits of 
modern science it is not so much the hostile 
public as inadequate and inefficient admini- 
stration that foredooms them to failure. No 
opposition, for example, need be expected 
as regards laws providing free medical aid 
or free and compulsory education. As 
regards habits of diet and institutions affect- 
ing the health of the people, like child 
marriage, early and frequent maternity, 
speedy progress can be expected through 
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sustained educational work coupled with 
sound legislation. 

The relation between law and public 
opinion is complex and it is more so in this 
branch of legislation which affects a citizen 
in many intimate aspects of life. While con- 
ceding that reforms cannot go far beyond 
the active wish of the people, we may sug- 
gest that the wish can be enlarged and 
intensified by continuous educational work 
and by progressive doses of sound legisla- 
tion. ‘‘The progress’’, in the words of 
Prof. Ford, ‘‘should be first the education 
of public sentiment, then the passage of 
legislation slightly in advance of it, in order 
that legislation itself may be the means for 
a still further advance in the right direc- 
tion.’? © 

What willing consent is to legislation 
that is active co-operation to its admini- 
stration. Frequent recourse to prosecution 
defeats the object of law. ‘‘Compulsory 
powers are no key to the mass production of 
social virtue,’’ says Mr. Ellis. ‘‘Neither by 
pensions nor by police, by gifts nor re- 
straints can the social well-being of a 
single individual be secured without his 
co-operation.’’"! While the co-operation of 
the citizen is of supreme importance it is the 
most difficult to secure as, in the words of 
Prof. Catlin, ‘‘the weakness of most social 
legislation is that it lacks the interested 
energy in its support of the man who feels 
(as the man who has been robbed does feel) 
that he is personally aggrieved.’’ }* Mass 
inertia is the chief enemy to reckon with, 
On the other hand, interested groups of peo- 
ple leave no stone unturned to defeat the 
object of law and get it reversed. 
of Prohibition in America offers a striking 
illustration in this respect. In our country 
too adverse reaction to Prohibition seems 
to be on the ascendency. This suggests that 


10 Social Problems and Social Policy p. 292. 


il The Respective Spheres of Public Authorities 
and Voluntary Organization in the Administration of 
Social Services—Journal of Public Administration, 
1927, pp. 390-393, 


12 Liquor Control, p, 241, 
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fundamental agreement 


unless there is 
among all the important parties on the 
general desirability of a reform, its fortunes 
swing back and forth with the political for- 


tunes of the principal parties. No law 
should leave behind it a powerful minority 
bent upon nullifying its object. 

Co-ordination and Better Drafling of 
Bills. —Co-operation would achieve little or 
nothing if legislation is incomplete or defec- 
tive; Legislation must be ‘‘comprehensive 
and wholesome.’’ Conditions in India leave 
much to be desired in this respect. In this 
connection reference may be made to the 
bewildering array of Acts in regard to the 
several aspects of public Health. A Com- 
prehensive Social Security Act would obviate 
the need for several Provincial Maternity 
Benefits Acts, the inadequate and outworn 
system of Wurkmen’s Compensation Acts, 
ete., piece-meal legislation should be avoid- 
ed as far as possible. The Hindu women’s 
right to property legislation has been the 
worst instance of this evil. It can be avoid- 
ed if legislation is undertaken after investi- 
gation and on the basis of recommendations 
of a competent commission. Improvement 
in drafting would raise efficiency in admini- 
stration and prevent much litigation. Laws 
are now couched in too technical a langu- 
age which is jargon to the lay public. Asa 
result, the citizen has either to accept the 
verdict of the enforcing authority or submit 
himself to endless litigation. Defective 
drafting is at its highest in private member’s 
bills owing to lack of expert guidance. 
There should be well-organised reference 
libraries and drafting experts who can bring 
to bear upon a draft-bill their knowledge of 
the fortunes of similar bills in other coun- 
tries. A comparative study of the course 
and progress of allied legislation in various 
countries saves much labour and prevents 
many pitfalls. 

Remedies for Dead Letter Legislation.— 
‘‘As matters stand, valuable pieces of social 
legislation begin and end as mere pious 
hopes,’’ observes a recent writer, This is 
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indeed a serious commentary on the futility 
of laws unsupported by vigorous adminis- 
tration. The deplorable dangers of dead 
letter legislation should at all costs be 
avoided ; for otherwise in a democracy it 
would breed disrespect towards laws in 
general. ‘To remedy this evil two methods 
may be suggested : (1) adequate and effi- 
cient administrative service and (2) vigorous 
Local Self-Government. 

‘*tf dead letter legislation is to be 
avoided,’’ says Mr. Hardy Wickwar, ‘‘the 
prime requisite is a central department 
empowered to supervise and direct the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate 
machinery for administering the new law.’’'® 
In a large part of social legislation the 
administrative machinery can be set at 
work only upon the initiative of private 
individuals or organisations. Where such 
private initiative is lacking, the legislation 
remains a dead letter on the statute book. 
The poor results under the ‘‘Child Marriage 
Restraint Act’’ offer a recent example of 
legislation rendered utterly futile for want 
of vigorous prosecution. Beggar legislation 
offers another illustration. Notwithstanding 
the numerous punitive provisions, diseased 
and destitute beggars roam at large in misery 
and wretchedness. Neither shelter homes 
nor workhouses are provided to any appre- 
ciable extent. Several desirable public 
health measures lie in cold storage for want 
of adequate staff. Co-ordination between 
allied departments is nowhere more urgent 
than in the administration of social services 
in order to avoid duplication and waste. In 
this respect too, conditions are far from what 
they should be. Historical origins rather 
than administrative advantage have been 
advanced as the reason for continuing the 
regrettable divorce between Medical and 
Public Health Departments. Social pro- 
blems are interrelated and the etiology of 
social maladies like poverty, disease and crime 
may be found in a commonsource. We 
must study them in their integrated entirety 


13 Social Services, p. 17. 
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and wherever necessary, co-ordinate the acti- 
vities of departments engaged ina common 
task. The rehabilitation of delinquents, for 
example, calls for the combined efforts of 
the Department of School Medical Services, 
of social assistance, of the preventive police, 
of Probation Officers, and the like to study 
their activities in school, in home, in the 
street and playground. Incomplete would 
be the data of each department if it acts in 
isolation, and inefficiency would vitiate the 
success of a reform. 

Function and Scope of Local Governing 
Bodies.—Close intimacy with conditions on 
the spot predispose local government to be 
an ideal agency for administering social 
services. Matters like public health, unem- 
ployment relief and family allowance or for 
the matter of that, any benefit service, 
demand detailed knowledge of local condi- 
tions and individual beneficiaries. The 
administration of social services is regarded 
as the legitimate field for expanding the 
scope of local self governing bodies in our 
country. '* Says Mr. Simey, ‘‘Central 
Government is from the political standpoint 
a less trustworthy agent for the administra- 
tion of social services than Local Govern- 
ment.’’ * The strong bias in favour of 
administration by local authorities may be 
attributed to the imperative need for inti- 
mate knowledge of local conditions and 
individual circumstances, , 

Vis-a-vis this compelling need, Local 
Bodies in India are most ill-equipped. 
The Committee on Local Self Government 
in the United Provinces observe that ‘‘the 
financial position of our local bodies is 
hopeless.’’ A similarcommittee in Bombay 
also complains of the inadequacy of finan- 
cial resources of Local Bodies and considers 


‘4 “The most appropriate field for the expansion 
of Local Self Government is that of social services, 
If any new functions are to be taken over by them it 
is the administration of a large number of such 
services.” Prof, M. Venkatarangaiya—Scope of Local 
Self Government, p. 300, 


Principles of Social Administration p, 66. 
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that an improvement in their finances will 
result in a better record of work. Lack of 
expert guidance has also contributed to their 
inefficiency. Improvement in these direc- 
tions would equip them to administer social 
services more vigorously. 

Resources of the Administrator.—The 
change over from a negative police State to 
a positive Social Service State should _be 
accompanied by an overhauling of the 
administrative machinery. Mere execution 
of an act is not in itself sufficient. The 
functions of an administrator in the modern 
State are not merely regulation and punish- 
ment but include amelioration and assist- 
ance in promoting the welfare of the people. 
Such a task demands constant suggestion 
and improvement from officials who give 
effect to the object of laws. Their practical 
knowledge is an invaluable asset to improve 
the technique of legislation and progress in 
new directions. Many reforms in Engiand 
owe their origin to the discoveries of admini- 
strators. For example, Mr. Ramsay Muir 
says,'® ‘‘The British system of Education is 
in a far greater degree the creation of the 
administrator than of either parliament or 
cabinet.’’ Where this stream of suggestion 
and improvement is wanting, we may be 
sure that ‘‘the first stages of demoralisation 
and decay are not distant.’’ 

State and Voluntary Service.—Advance 
in Social legislation should not result in the 
retreat of voluntary private effort or the 
undermining of individual initiative. In 
fact there need be no rivalry between the 
State and voluntary associations in their 
common object of “‘relief and elevation of 
the less favoured classes of the community.”’ 
While the State engages itself in reforming 
from without, voluntary associations should 
undertake the task of reforming from with- 
in. In other words the State should improve 
external material conditions and leave the 
task of moral reform to voluntary associa- 
tions. Inthe rehabilitation of prostitutes 


16 How Britain is Governed p, 48. 
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and delinquents, in the after-care work for 
eriminals, such complementary efforts would 
be of immense value. Experience in ad- 
vanced States confirms the view that the 
efforts of State and voluntary associations 
ean be complementary. instead of competi- 
tive. Speaking of England Mr. Simey 
remarks, ‘‘The growth of the public social 
services has not restricted the field of volun. 
tary effort but has rather stimulated the 
impulse towards independent effort to such 
an extent that many public services are now 
surrounded with a dense suburban area of 
semi-publie and voluntary services.” 
Speaking about the U.S.S.R. where the 
State social services are most advanced the 
Webbs observe: ‘‘Some people have asserted 
that Government actually kills voluntaryism 
in the U.S. 8S. R. On the contrary every 
government activity seems to create a vastly 


| greater voluntary activity which the people 


themselves organise up toa high point always 
along the lines and in support of the Govern- 
ment’s own purpose and plan.’’® Moreover 
where the State fears to take risks, voluntary 
associations can venture to undertake ex- 
periments. The limitless field of welfare 
offers innumerable opportunities to experi- 
ment in the unexplored areas of ameliora- 
tive work.’® In fact, such experiments 
paved the way for many State social services 
in England today. Under the present con- 
text of Indian social life, communal bodies, 
easte guilds and women’s associations would 
best serve their cause by undertaking wel- 
fare work. 

Do Social Services Undermine Self-Help ?— 
That Social services undermine self-reliance 
isa common charge against social legisla- 


Mi Opp. cit, p. 72. 

18 §, & B, Webb—Soviet Communism, Vol. I, 
p. 424. 

19 “The experiment and adventure” phase of 
voluntary social service is a valuable preparation 
for statutory social service and will always be neces- 
sary.” “Blackshaw—The Community and Social 


Services, p. 72. Also vide, “ New Philanthropy” 
by Elizabeth Macadam, 
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tion. Where, however, appropriate methods 
are adopted there is no room for such fears. 
Direct relief through doles or charities is 
suicidal to the cause it seeks to reform, for 
it promotes parasitism of the worst type. 
Self-respecting people feel disinclined to 
accept gratuitous relief or charities. Con- 
tributory social insurance method has been 
found expedient from the standpoint of 
State finances as well as of beneficiaries, 
for it gives them benefit as a matter of 
right and not as mere charity. Such a 
method should set at rest fears of under- 
mining self-reliance. The P. EK. P. Report 
on Social Services confirms this conclusion 
when it observes: “‘The popularity of the 
contributory method of financing the public 
social services suggests that it is an exaggera- 
tion to point to these services as steadily 
undermining self-reliance and -cretaing a 
huge class of people who habitually use 
their voting power to sponge upon the 
general tax payer and rate payer.’’” ‘This 
method is favoured as the direct way to 
equality as well as security. ‘“‘T'o consoli- 
date the nation into a community of insured 
persons’’, says Mr. W. A. Robson, “‘is a 
step in the direction of social equality. 
Only by universal participation in benefit 
and burden are the social services likely to 
be raised to the highest standard of excel- 
lence and the spirit of democracy be made 
to bridge the gulfs which separate the 
classes.’’** Viewed in this light the Beve- 
ridge Scheme proposes the most outstanding 
piece of social legislation. A similar scheme 
adaptable to Indian conditions would take 
us a long way towards the goal of equality 
and security. 

The Past and Present of Social Legisla- 
tion.—In India social legislation has been 
moving ata snail’s pace. The reasons are 
not far to seek. Political subjection spell- 


20 p, E,P, Report on British Social Services, 
p. 160, 

21 The Beveridge Report—An evaluation by 
W. A, Robson—Political Quarterly, Vol. XIV—No, 2 
1943, p. 150-163, 
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ed disaster to domestic reform and economic 
advancement. ‘the inherent timidity of 
alien rulers to interfere with the social 
customs and religious institutions of the 
ruled, influenced their activities.“ Since 
the days of the Indian Mutiny this has 
become more manifest and took the shape 
of religious neutrality as embodied in the 
Queen’s proclamation. With the growth of 
legislatures consisting of Indian representa- 
tives and also the Indianisation of adminis- 
tration, the prospects of social legislation 
would be brighter and in fact such legisla- 
tion has grown apace since the Montford 
reforms. 

Expenditure on Social Services.—Social 
Services are developed in India only up to 
the point where they ‘‘subserve hut not sub- 
vert imperialism.’’ The too low percentage 
of money spent on social services testifies to 
this fact. ‘‘Social services in India are 
starved at the expense of a top-heavy ad- 
ministration and a high expenditure on 
defence and police’’, says a recent writer.” 
Comparative figures of expenditure on 
social services in different countries reveal 
the deplorable state of conditions in India. 


Expenditure of Social Welfare and Education 
in Different Oountries, 1933-34" 


Percentage Expendi- 
of total ture per 
Country expenditure head of 
of the popula- 

Government tion 
he, & pp. 
United Kingdom 23°9 57 15 10 
France ove 13°3 16 14 11 
Germany ie 22°2 i: 3.4 
Australia ose 17°5 22 8 6 
Canada one 111 138 3 2 
India eee 8'5 010 5 


While in other countries the per capita 
expenditure ranges between ten and twenty 


23 Cambridge History of India, Vo). VI—Ed, by 
Dodwell, Art. on Social Policy, p. 121 to 140. 

% Dr, A. C.Ukil, Some Aspects of Public Health 
in India— Proceedings of the 29th Indian Science 
Congress, p. 305. 

2% Dr. P, J, Thomas—Federal Finance in India, 
p. 436, 
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and in the U. K. it exceeds fifty rupees, in 
India it is less than a rupee. Speaking of 
England Mr. Hardy Wickwar says, ‘‘Defence 
debt and the social services have increased 
simultaneously in cost; but over the last 
fifty years as a whole the expansion has 
been smallest on armaments and greatest 
on social services.’’” The following figures 
would confirm the above conelusion. In 
1938-39 the State expenditure in Britain on 
defence, Police and Jails together was 
about 31°4%; and on education, Medical 
and Public Health was 40°9%. In that year 
expenditure in India on these items was 
43°438% and 11°8% respectively. Modern 
social services are costly and returns would 
be in proportion to expenditure. In juxt- 
aposition to this, stand the inadequate fin- 
ance for social services in our country, 
‘‘The expenditure on social services’’, writes 
Prof. P. J. Thomas ‘‘is a smaller percentage 
of total expenditure than in other countries 
and the expenditure per head on such ser- 
vices is extremely small. Nor is this the 
whole picture in many of the countries 
mentioned, large amounts are al 0 spent by 
local bodies on social service .’’* Social 
services in India have not received as much 
attention as the maintenance of law and 
order. 

Public apathy is also partly responsible 
for this slow progress. During the last cen- 
tury, social reform evils received greater 
attention from leaders like Ram Mohan Roy, 
Ranade and Vidyasagar. With the growth 
of the struggle for political freedom it is 
regarded as secondary. Accepting that 
national indepeadence is a prerequisite to 
any kind of reconstruction it may be suggest- 
ed that both should advance hand in hand, 
as otherwise political freedom may only lead 
to the tyranny of one class or of one sex by 
the other. Progress in one direction is 
seldom possible without an all-round social 
development. The late Justice Ranade ex- 


2 Social Services, opp. cit. p. 227. 
26 Federal Finance in India p, 436, 
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pressed this view when he said ‘‘You cannot 
have a good social system when you find 
yourself low in the scale of political rights 
nor can you be fit to exercise political rights 
unless your social system is based on reason 
and justice. You cannot have a good eco- 
nomical system when your social arrange- 
ments are imperfect. If your religious ideas 
are low and grovelling you cannot succeed 
in social, economical and political spheres. 
This interdependence is not an accident but 
the law of our nature.’’” 

Some Suggestions. —Our homes, envelop- 
ed in outworn traditions and dominated by 
uneducated women folk, are the citadels of 
reaction. Mass illiteracy and grinding 
poverty stand in the path of reform. With 
the result ‘‘the old and the new jostle one 
another in the streets, pass one another in 
the bazaars, share even the same homes but 
all along they live as it were, in two different 
worlds.’’ The educated sections, unlike in 
Russia and China, have failed to take the 
lead to assimilate the two worlds. An 
immense task for private voluntary efforts 
lies in this direction. In this field promo- 
tion of welfare by law bristles with many 
difficulties. ‘‘The State handles a man as 
a thing but not as an individual,’’ says Mr, 
Brunner and only voluntary effort can 
‘‘rescue the citizen from the standardized 
pressure of the State’s mechanism.’’ Through 
voluntary efforts can the torch of reform be 
spread into those nooks and corners which 
are past penetration for the arm of law. In 
other words voluntary associations can 
attempt successful reform from within the 
home, the club and the hostel and on the 
play-field. Freedom and equality when 
achieved in these centres of life pave the 
way for sound reform through legislation. 

Infinitesimal are the institutions en- 


gaged in the task of voluntary reform. Save 
the social service leagues in some large 


#16, F, Andrews—The Renaissance in India, 
p. 96, 
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towns, the Y. M. C. A., the Women’s Asso- 
ciations, the Boy Scouts and Seva Samitis, 
there are very few associations engaged in 
the reform of customs or relief of poverty. 
It is said of England that voluntary associa- 
tions spring up whenever a new need is felt. 
A similar spirit should actuate the citizen 
life in our eountry too. Mueh attention 
should be paid to villages as they are the 
least affected by tha benefits of modern 
knowledge and science. Also, they are the 
seats of conservatism to displace which 
immense efforts are needed, This task can 
be fulfilled through Rural Reconstruction 
Centres, Ex-service men may be usefully 
employed in this task. University students 
may be required to devote their vacations to 
reform and reconstruction work, wherever 
there are multiple organisations their efforts 
should be eo-ordinated. Th2 organisation 
of a national Social Service Council to start 
new centres, to co-ordinate the activities of 
rival organisations and to give drive and 
direction to the work will be of great 
advantage. 

To study the work and progress of 
existing laws and to suggest new legislation, 
there should be a committee of social ser- 
vices. A separate department of social 
services under a Minister would ensure their 
vigorous administration. Such a department 
should also conduct research into social 
problems and bring to bear upon its working 
fresh knowledge and ideas from time to 
time. xpenditure on social service should 
rise enormously if it is to achieve any 
degree of progress. 

‘Tf the citadel of poverty, ignorance 
and vice is to be taken at all it must be 
besieged from every point of the compass, 
from below, from above, from within and no 
kind of arm must be neglected which will 
tend to secure the ultimate victory of 
morality and culture.’ *° 


8 W. S, Jones—Methols of Social Reform, 
p. 2. 














The Juvenile Court and the Magistrate 


KATAYUN H. Cama 


In the treatment of the so called delinquent child the magistrates are more sectton-minded than child- 


minded. 


*“A child is not merely a bundle of thoughts and emotions, nor a mere neuro-muscular glandular 


organism, nor yet wholly a sociological entity ; but a composite of all these in the larger whole of world 


Gestalt,” 


Consequently, the writer, in this article which was a paper read before the Bombay Probation 


Conference, pleads for the Juvenile Court functioning not as a criminal but as a social court with the aid and 


technique of social sciences and workers, 


Dr, Miss Cama is Presidency Magistrate of the Juvenile Court, Bombay. 


[F\LOUGH the topic which is here dis- 
cussed is for brevity’s sake entitled 
‘*The Juvenile Court and the Magis- 

trate ’’, the field and scope of it are wider 

and may be said to cover the place of social 
work and the social sciences in the Juvenile 

Court and the role of the Juvenile Court 

Magistrate as a Social Pathologist and 

Social Therapist. This may sound highly 

pretentious, but such a description of the 

Juvenile Court and the Magistrate is nothing 

new or revolutionary in prineiple. The 

social role and functions of these have been 
tried with great success in most of the 
advanced countries of the West and even 
right here in India thinking people are 
slowly but surely coming to hold similar 
conceptions about the Juvenile Court and 
the Juvenile Magistrate. In a booklet Lt.- 
Col. A. H. Shaik making a clean break-up 
with the Criminal Courts and definitely lay- 
ing down different procedure, presents three 
schemes—(1) for Delinqueney and its ecor- 
rection, (2) for Prevention and correction 
of Delinquency, mental disorder and mental 
deficiency by Social Courts and (3) for Adult 

Crime. The writer says: ‘‘These courts will 

be social courts. Their decision should be 

based on (a) Statement of the Police (b) 

Case History of a probation Officer, (ec) Re- 

commendations of the Guidance Clinic. 

These three schemes represent Lt.-Col. 

Shaikh’s personal views and have only 

been just submitted by him to the U. P. 

Government and have not yet been officially 

considered by the U. P. Government. 

It is not at all suggested here that the 


Bombay Government should take up these 
proposals, 


Our main purpose in referring 


to this pamphlet is to show that there are 
people in India who are seriously thinking 
of child conservation, child welfare and 
child protection through the Juvenile Courts 
and of adjusting and modifying the Juve- 
nile Court machinery in such a way as to 
secure the maximum benefit for the child. 

As a basis for our diseussion let us take 
two very simple and homely proverbs. 
The first is, ‘‘As the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined’’ and the second is, ““T'here is noth- 
ing new under the sun’’, In the language 
of the biologist the first proverb will read : 
The conditions of origin and growth deter- 
mine the eharacter of all developing 
organisms. The second will read: All 
structures arise from 
structures and all processes as modifications 
of previously existing functions. In terms 
of the Sociologist the first could be trans- 
lated as: Nature and nurture both play their 
inevitable roles in the shaping of an indivi- 
dual or of society ; and the second would 
imply : History repeats itself even though 
change is inexhaustible and no generation 
repeats the previous generation precisely; 
and things appear to be eternally new in 
their ever changing phenomenal aspects. 
Psychologically the first proverb would read: 
A normal and abnormal personality is the 
result of hereditary, organic, psychogenic 
and sociogenie factors and that a child will 
develop in accordance with the satisfaction 
or otherwise of its fundamental need or with 
the proper guidance, or otherwise of its 
parents or guardians. The second would 
read: Human instinets and emotions are 
the same the world over and have remained 
and will remain the same through times 
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immemorial and through times to come. 
Thinking along the lines of these basic 
concepts it will be apparent that we will 
have to change our static, legal, criminal 
definition of a child as a person below the 
age of 16, 18 or 21 to a dynamic definition of 
a child as a living, growing, developing 
organism constantly emerging and develop- 
ing with the action of the bodily forces of 
nerves, glands, blood, muscles within itself 
and of the interaction of those forces with 
the environment or the world outside from 
the moment of the fertilization of the 
ovum upto the time of its death. That is to 
say, a child is not merely a biological pro- 
duct nor just a bundle of thoughts and 
emotions nor a mere neuro-muscular glan- 
dular organism, nor yet wholly a sociological 
entity ; but a composite of all these in the 
larger whole of world Gestalt. Now, if such 
is the complex, many sided and baffling 
nature of the beings we are to deal with, it 
is evident that those who are in charge of 
these highly complex little beings called 
children must be fully acquainted with the 
biological, psychological, sociological and 
physiological factors and processes that have 
gone into the making or marring of a child. 
And it is precisely here that the Juvenile 
Court Magistrate emerges as a social patho- 
logist and social therapist with the Juvenile 
Court machinery of Probation Officers, Psy- 
chiatrists, Psychologists, Psychiatric Social 
Workers, Child Guidance Clinic, Physicians, 
Pediatrist, etc., as a vast laboratory for the 
diagnosis and treatment of the socially, 
mentally or physically ill child, who, because 
of this illness or deficiency or defect, has come 
in conflict with society. And this is precisely 
where Social Work and the Social Sciences 
can become an integral, vital and indispen- 
sable part of the Juvenile Court machinery. 
It is natural then that if our emphasis 
is to shift from the static, the legal and 
the penal to the living and social, our 
Juvenile Courts should be protective, pre- 
ventive, curative, remedial and rehabilita- 
tive rather than legal, criminal and punitive 
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in outlook, set-up and procedure. It will 
be noticed that we have purposely not used 
the word reformative because in keeping 
with our dynamic viewpoint as opposed to 
the static, I believe with Horace Mann that 
‘‘Where any thing is growing, one former 
is worth a thousand reformers.’’ Of all the 
work that is done or that can be done in 
India, the greatest and the grandest is that 
of educating the body, mind and spirit 
through physical, intellectual, ssthetic, 
moral and spiritual training of those who in 
a few years are to decide the destinies of our 
country, be they normal, sound and healthy 
or ill, anti-social and destitute. And how 
are we going to educate and rehabilitate the 
vast hordes of destitutes, truants, illiterates 
and deliquents ? The over-crowding in our 
Remand Homes and Certified Schools and 
the innumerable little waifs and strays 
thronging the streets, foot-paths, station plat- 
forms and trains of India doing coolie work 
or dock labour, pilfering, thieving, pick- 
pocketing, pimping, soliciting, begging, 
pestering soldiers and sailors, smoking, spit- 
ting, drinking, visiting cheap cinemas and 
prostitutes, using the filthiest language, not 
knowing what it is to have a home or parents’ 
care and affection are a silent, but grave 
commentary, on the inadequacies of our 
institutions and on the pathological condi- 
tions of our society itself. The thought, that 
automatically slips out is, ‘‘ What a colossal 
waste of human energy and man power !’’ 
So long as our social and economic 
structure remains the same, no radical or 
effective cure can ever be brought about. All 
that the Juvenile Court, even with the 
modern scientific outlook and its band of 
social workers and psychiatrists and back- 
ing of the Social Sciences and protes- 
sionally trained magistrates can do is at best 
to assuage or have a sedative effect on the 
sickness of the child; and the larger the 
dose of this sedative drug the longer the 
possibility of the child remaining normal and 
contented. The first essential then is the 
change in our social structure, or the 
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removal of the canker in our society which 
is responsible for the mass production, mass 
neglect, mass rot and decay of these innocent 
children who could, if properly guided and 
cared for, be turned into vast reservoirs of 
clean, healthy, vibrant human energy. As 
a change in our social and economic struc- 
ture can only come about cataclysmically 
through a revolution or gradually through 
evolution, and as evolutionary process in- 
volves centuries and even milleniums, we 
would have to turn to a more practical 
method of solution. This practical approach 
lies in the combined efforts of scientists, 
sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
educationists and medical experts, and the 
one co-ordinating agency for all these as 
well as the judicial and executive authorities 
is the Juvenile Court. 

But if the reclaiming, rehabilitation, 
conservation and protection of the child is 
going to be the keynote of our effort, many 
changes will have to be effected in the Juve- 
nile Court and Juvenile Court Procedure 
and the Bombay Children’s Act. In the 
first place, the Juvenile Court should be 
recognized asa Social Court and not as a 
criminal court, for, as has been pointed 
out, we are not dealing with crime and 
punishment in the abstract but with living, 
growing, developing human organisms who 
have, because of some personal or environ- 
mental difficulty, deviated from the normal 
and come in conflict with society and the 
law which is made for the protection of 
society ; and it is our purpose not to wreak 
vengeance on them on behalf of the society 
but to restore their self-respect and self- 
confidence and send them back to society as 
normal healthy citizens. Now ifthe Juve- 
nile Court is regarded as a criminal court 
and the child is brought to it as a person 
under sixteen who has committed a crime, no 
matter what camouflages we use in the form 
of summary trial,informal] atmosphere,euph- 
uistic language, etc., the very fact that the 
child has come to a criminal court can hard- 
ly help to restore its self-respect and self- 
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confidence. I particularly mention this, 
because inspite of the Bombay Government’s 
keen desire to look to the future welfare of 
the child rather than the seriousness of the 
offence and inspite of the provision by the 
Bombay Government of a Juvenile Court 
Machinery in the shape of Probation Officers, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, Child Guidance 
Clinic, etc., in one case where a girl juvenile 
was committed to an institution and it was 
ordered that the authorities of the institu- 
tion may marry the girl juvenile to a certain 
man after making thorough inquiries, the 
then Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court set aside the latter part of the order, 
remarking that while the commitment order 
was right, the order regarding inquiries and 
marriage was quite wrong; and that the 
Juvenile Court Magistrate should remember 
that while such an order would be perfectly 
legal and proper if passed by a civil court 
it is not correct for the Juvenile Court to 
pass such an order and the Juvenile Court 
Magistrate should not go beyond the limits 
of a Criminal Court. 

The trouble with our Juvenile Court is 
that they are pseudo-social and semi-legal 
and criminal in nature. Hence there is a 
certain amount of confusion. We may have 
one court that is legalistic in outlook and 
regards the child as a criminal and we may 
have another court that recognises the prin- 
ciple of guardianship and looks upon the 
child as aperson in need of adult help 
and correction. The dual conception thus 
allows the presiding magistrate to emphasize 
whichever element coincides with his way of 
thinking. And it is my belief that until 
magistrates, as a class, are better trained in 
the fundamentals of the Juvenile Court 
movement than they are at present, the 
emphasis on the criminal aspect is bound to 
predominate. I personally believe that the 


American method has a definite advantage 
over the English system for it makes a clean 
break with criminal court procedure. 

The Juvenile Court in America is a 
court having special jurisdiction of a parent- 
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al nature and it assumes that the welfare 
of the child and the welfare of the State are 
dosely bound up together and that the err- 
ing child needs the care and protection of 
the State. In fact as the Juvenile Court is 
goncerned with questions of psychology, 
sociology and education, the interests of the 
State as parent are not in conflict with the 
interests of the child and the purpose of the 
Juvenile Court hearing is to discover the 
circumstances which led the child into 
trouble with a view to their correction, be- 
cause the Juvenile Court regards the social 
factors which enter into a case as of funda- 
mental importance. The Probation Officer 
secures the social history of the child and 
the Juvenile Court discourages the introduc- 
tion of lawyers into children’s cases. The 
Vourt itself and particularly the Probation 
Officer is assumed to have the interests of a 
particular child at heart. The Juvenile 
Court is governed by the needs of a particu. 
lar child at a particular time, without re- 
ference to legal precedents and if a child 
sppears to need the assistance of the State 
in order that his life may be harmoniously 
adjusted, all the available resources of the 
State are utilized in his behalf. 

Thus it will be seen that the non-criminal 
Juvenile Courts in America have long ago 
introduced and are working out those very 
conceptions which we are only as yet talk- 
ing about and discussing ; and it is my firm 
conviction that our Juvenile Courts will 
never operate successfully until these signi- 
fcant underlying assumptions are clearly 
understood and fearlessly faced. It is true 
that some of our courts, inspite of their dual 
nature and glaring defects in the Children’s 
Act, do succeed in rendering the child quite 
a bit of assistance through social service 
channels, but they do so always at the risk 
of having all their work undone and all the 
time, money, energy and effort being wasted 
if an appeal is filed. 

The problem then confronting us at 
present seems to be just this :—How can 
the Juvenile Court in the midst of this dual 
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conception and defective legislation hope to 
utilize Social Service and the Social Seiences 
for the welfare of the child? The first step 
would be to get the Bombay Children Act 
amended at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity in the light of modern scientific 
approach to juvenile delinquency. Once 
this is done the necessity of having specially 
trained magistrates will become only too 
obvious. Asit is not possible to have a 
large number of magistrates who are speci- 
ally trained in Sociology, Psychology and 
Psychiatry and as present day magistrates 
are mostly lawyers who have specialised in 
criminal law, special discussion seminars 
might be held for judges and magistrates in 
Psychiatrie aspects of delinquency and the 
mental hygiene approach to these problems. 
The magistrates at present are more 
section-minded rather than child-minded. 
They are far too preoccupied in finding out 
whether a child has committed an offence 
or not rather than in discovering the causes 
which led the child to commit an offence. 
They are much more concerned about the 
section under which they should or should 
not accept an application rather than the 
immediate and urgent need of the child. 
They forget that the child who stands before 
them charged for an offence is just like any 
other child with the same fundamental, phy- 
sical, psychological and physiological needs 
and that the reason why he has come in 
conflict with the law is that he has not had 
even the ghost of a chance of any of these 
needs being satisfied. To understand him 
intelligently the magistrate must study 
through the Probation Officer the child’s 
biological heritage, his social history to- 
gether with the immediate situation in 
which he was living at the time the offence 
was committed and the mental and emotion- 
al conflicts and stress and strain through 
which he may have passed. Viewed in this 
light, delinquency becomes a social problem 
and each delinquent child a social case. Those 
who are acquainted with the case histories 
of children are aware that the children come 
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from tenements that are made not to 
house but to ware-house people; that they 
live in a single, small, dark, dingy, filthy 
room, not by one family but by four or five 
families at a time, the total reaching some- 
times fifteen to twenty persons per room; 
that the father or mother’s income is Rs. 30/- 
or Rs. 50/- per month and frequently much 
less ; and he or she has to support six or 
eight children ; that where the children are 
runaways from far off villages the income of 
the parents is quoted as Rs. 5/- or Rs. 10/- 
per month with as many children’ to 
support: that even with such a tenuons 
income the father is a drunkard or a gamb- 
ler and that the mother is insane or too 
sick, weak and hard-worked to look after 
the children. With such a dismal state 
of affairs what chance has the poor little 
child in life of any emotional security and 
economic security which are the most fun- 
damental needs of a child and which should 
be the birth-right of every child that is 
born ? The only birth-right that these little 
urchius know is the birth-right of ticket- 
less travel in and out of local and through 
trains. The only freedom these children 
know is the uncontrolled aad the uncon- 
ditional freedom of the foot-paths. What 
chance, what emotional or economic security 
has the poor little devil had in life? Is it 
any wonder then that these lost, lonely and 
destitute children have become habitual 
truants, shifting for themselves in open 
competition on the streets, falling into the 
clutches of gangs of mavalis and pick- 
pockets, plying their underworld trade with 
them by day and by night and becoming 
victims of sodomy, venereal diseases and 
homo-sexuality ? Is it any surprise to find 
almost every third child that is admitted to 
the Remand Home covered from head to 
foot with scabies? And the incidence of 
venereal disease is not less’ horrifying. 
Suffice it to say here that for the last over two 
years about 50% of the girls in the Remand 
Home at any time have been undergoing 
treatment for venereal disease. This is be- 
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cause most of them come as victims or will- 
ing partners in kidnapping and rape cases, 
What is more amazing is the fact that 25% 
to 30% and 35% of the boys at any time are 
under treatment for syphilis, gonorrhea or 
condyloma and except two cases of congeni- 
tal syphilis all these are cases of acquired 
venereal disease and the age of these venereal. 
ly affected boys is anywhere from 8, 9 to 16, 
and for the girls even 5, 6 and 3 onwards as 
they have been raped. Some of the Hono- 
rary Lady Magistrates who sit with me are 
appalled at this phenomenon and shocked 
when shown the Venereal Disease Sheets and 
medical histories of disease and treatment. 
And it is impossible to describe adequately 
the nefarious practices of the gangs of 
importers and exporters of child trade, 
child slavery, child exploitation and child 
labour. There are agents right here in our 
city of Bombay who import young boys of 
ten to sixteen years of age from Sialkot and 


other districts of the Punjab. These boys are, 
made to go about during the day as champi- 


wallas and at night are used for purposes of 
sodomy. The agents make anywhere from 
Rs. 5/- to Rs. 50/- pernight per boy and send 
to the parents of these boys in the interior 
villages of the Sialkot district, about Rs. 10): 
permonth. As forthe girls, besides the well- 
known professional and traditional districts 
of Belgaum, Hubli, Bijapur, Dharwar they 


are even being imported from such places as’ 


Darjeeling, and Nepal and forced into pros- 
titution in the brothels of Bombay. But 
the most insidious kind of child slavery and 
exploitation is that practised by the Goans, 
Mangaloreans, Karwaris and East Indian 
Christians. These children are brought 
directly by the employers from their parents 
in the villages of Goa, Mangalore or Karwar 
as though they were conferring a great boon 
or favour on the parents by paying for 
the children’s passage to and from Bombay 
and engaging them as domestic servants in 
their house on Rs. 1-8-0 or Rs. 2/- per 
month. On this magnanimous salary the 
sight of which the child never sees and 
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which is supposed to be sent to the parents, 
the child is made to drudge from morn till 
night, and sometimes even has to get up at 
midnight and lose its precious sleep after 
the day’s hard labour if the mistress’s child 
happens to go into wild temper tantrums at 
that unearthly hour, and on top of all 
this the child is beaten and ill-treated. Very 
often, if it is a girl child servant, she is ex- 
posed to the danger of being raped either 
by other servants in the house or neighbour- 
hood or by a member of the same family or 
by the male employer himself. Is it any 
wonder that the child runs away if offered 
better pay or work conditions or even if it 
commits theft ? The child sees the mistress’s 
children being well-fed, well-clothed, well 
looked after and enjoying the good things 
of life. The child also has exactly the same 
sentiments, instincts and desires and needs 
as the mistress’s children, but even the most 
minimum and essential of its needs go 
unheeded. Is it any wonder if it becomes a 
delinquent in sheer desperation? But this is 
not all. There are agents who import these 
children from the various villages and keep 
about twenty to twenty-five of them in one 
room and find jobs for them on Rs. 8/- to 
Rs. 15/- or Rs. 20/- per month and pocket the 
entire salaries and send to the parents 
Rs. 24/-per year or Rs. 36/- per year accor- 
ding as the child is 8, 10, 12 and 16 years 
of age. If the child refuses to accept the job 
found for him he or she is mercilessly beaten 
and locked up in a room and starved for two 
or three days until the child consents to take 
up that job. These are not generalities or 
opinions or idle fancies and fantasies. These 
are cold hard facts literally, factually and 
statistically true. They a.e as cold and hard 
as the reality of life itself and the Children’s 
Aid Society and Court records vouch for 
these facts. Any one can refer to them to 
get convinced. 

Thus we come back to our original 
query or our initial little homely proverb. 
How can the Juvenile Court function as an 
effective social service authority and how can 


the twig be bent in such a way that the tree 
will be rightly inclined ? Or in terms of the 
Psychologist how can we help the child to 
secure the best possible satisfaction of 
its physical, physiological, psychological 
and social needs and guide him so that 
instead of being at odds wits reality the 
child will learn to face reality and master 
the difficult art of adjusting himself to his 
none too benign environment ? 

As we have stated above, the social 
concept of the Juvenile Court alone can help 
us to achieve this. We must shift our em- 
phasis from the law and the offence to the 
child and its problems and needs. The child 
must be the centre and pivot around which 
the entire machinery of the Juvenile Court 
(including the Magistrate, the Police Officers, 
the Probation Officers, the Bombay Children 
Act, the Remand Home, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Guidance clinic with its staff 
of Psychiatrist, Psychologist, etc., the 
After Care Associations) should move. 
With this change in emphasis we need firstly 
a change in the outlook of Government 
Departments in charge of supervision, 
management and treatment of the delinquent 
and the destitute ; secondly, improvement 
in the machinery of the Juvenile Courts by 
the proper, thorough and full time provision 
of psychological and psychiatric service for 
the correct understanding, diagnosis and 
treatment of delinquents ; thirdly, specially 
trained magistrates in psychiatric and socio- 
logical aspects of juvenile delinquency if they 
are to play the role of social pathologists 
and social therapists ; fourthly, the utilisa- 
tion of the Probation System following its 
outstanding success in the treatment of delin- 
quents and the training of Probation Officers 
in the principle of social case work and 
mental hygiene. With the ever mounting 
case load in our Juvenile Courts we need a 
veritable army of well trained, professionally 
qualified, well paid Probation Officers who 
are genuinely interested in this work. 
Fifthly, training of a special force of police 
officers in regard to the social approach to 
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these maladjustments resulting in delin- 
quency. Sixthly, the utilisation of indivi- 
dual case work records and various social, 
psychological and mental hygiene measures 
in the school, home and community for the 
prevention and minimising of delinquency. 
And lastly, improvement inthe institutions 
for the protection and care of the destitute 
and the delinquent and in District and Pro- 
vincial After Care Associations through the 
training of the staff in regard to the treat- 
ment and causation of delinquency. 

Events are forcing us into the acceptance 
of the inevitable and I feel that this is not 
an idle dreamor vision and that these 
changes will come about imperceptibly and 
almost automatically for they must, since 
we are living in an ever changing, ever 
growing multiplicity of currents and cross 
currents of thoughts, ideas and systems. 
Social work in India is in its infancy and 
for the vast problems facing India we need 
a band of social workers. Social work, like 
teaching, is the worst paid of all vocations. 
One may not dare to enter it unless one loves 
it. It holds no promise of wealth or fame, 
but those to whom it is dear for its own sake 
are among the nobility of mankind. Famous 
educators plan new systems of pedagogy. 
Famous statesmen plan new systems of 
government and political economy. But it 
is the unknown social worker who delivers 
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and guides the young, the lonely and the 
lost. He lives in obscurity and contends 
with social wrongs and injustices. He keeps 
watch along the borders of darkness and 
leads the attack on the trenches of igno. 
rance and folly. He quickens the pulse of 
the lethargic and indolent, encourages the 
eager and steadies the unstable. He com- 
municates his own joy and shares the best 
treasures of his heart and mind with the 
way-ward and erring child. This is his 
reward. Here Il am reminded of the words 
of the greatest of all social workers: ‘‘The 
least among you shall be the greatest’’ and 
‘Do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you’’, and again ‘“‘I am come 
that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly’’. If we 
could realise the significance of these words 
and put them into practice, perhaps we will 
understand better the implications of our 
two little homely proverbs: ‘‘As the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined ’’ and ‘‘ There is 
nothing new under the sun’’, 
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1.19 left col. read “Court’’tafter “Juvenile” 

aa “break” for “break-up” 

1,9 right col. “proverbs, namely” for 
“proverbs.” 
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NE of the encouraging, novel and bright 
features of the Union was the Social 
Science Colloquium, sponsored by 

Mr. Rao. It is organized to have a serious 
discussion every week on current topics of 
social significance. Each student under- 
takes to read a paper on a subject of his 
or her own choice. A lively discussion 
follows the reading of each paper. This 
practice has given the students a definite 
guidance in the art of scientific authorship 


and helped in the rich exchange of critical 
thought. The variety of the subjects thus 
undertaken for discussion and the large 
number of students participating in it have 
added to the value of this feature. The list 
of the subjects and the respective writers is 
appended below. 

Besides this, a few eminent public 
men were also invited to address the students 
on different occasions. Mr. Nagindas T. 


Master, the Mayor of Bombay. enlightened 
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the students on ‘‘The Present Politica) 
situation in India.’’ He reassured his faith 
in Gandhiji’s leadership and advised the 
students to do the same. 

Mr. M. R. Masani the Ex-Mayor of 
Bombay gave us a talk on: The Socialism 
that India Needs. As a practical and prudent 
measure he put forth a strong plea for 
decentralised industrialization. By this 
means he said that India will be taking a 
short cut and thus by-pass the other advanc- 
ed countries in industrial progress. 

Dr. R. M. Halder, Principal, Dadar 
School for the Blind, expressing regret for 
the general blindness towards the problem of 
the Blind impressed in the minds of the 
students the need for and the _ scientific 
method of the education of the Blind. 

Dr. Moos speaking on another occasion 
pointed out the mistake of naming health 
insurance as sickness insurance. He made a 
vigorous plea for its adoption in India 
and stressed the need for making India 
health-conscious before taking to health 


I insurance. 


Socials and other Miscellaneous Activi- 
ties. —A grand social was organised in which 
most of the past students were invited. This 
opportunity was taken to introduce the new 
batch to the alumni. Mr. Gore from the 
senior class in a short talk said that this 
mutual introduction should grow into more 
intimate friendship. He hoped that the old 
students would meet more often the new 
students and communicate their varied ex- 
periences in practical social work. 

A farewell dinner was given to Dr, 
Kumarappa, the director of our institute, 
on the eve of his departure for U.S. A. as 
the first State guest. He was congratulated 
for being the first Indian to receive this 
honour to visit U.S.A. as a cultural envoy. 
The students wished him a success in his 
mission and a happy journey. The function 
came to an end after a short and inspiring 
address from Dr. Kumarappa. 

Eight delegates were sent to the Dom. 
bay City Students’ Conference. As a result 
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of our students’ efforts a resolution was 
passed in the Conference to the effect that a 
committee should be appointed to plan and 
organise practical, constructive activities 
along the lines suggested below :— 

1. Undertaking the survey of the socio- 
economie condition of the poor classes. 

2. Literacy and Adult Education Work. 

3. Work for organisation of labour. 

4. Work in rural areas during vacations. 

5. Training for the organisation of relief 
work. 

Subsequently in a meeting of the 
General Body of our students a committee 
was formed to draft a plan of social work for 
the students in Bombay. The plan which is 
under preparation is expected to be ready 
soon. 

Collections for Kasturba Memorial 
Funds were undertaken by the students. 
About Rs. 170/- were collected. 

A very lively debate was held in the 
month of December on the following sub- 
ject :— 

‘‘In the opinion of the House labour 
welfare schemes under the present economic 
structure will retard the progress of the 
proletarian revolution in India’’. 

Mr. G. S. Pillay of the senior class 
presided. Mr. Nanavatty moved the reso- 
lution and Mr. Chatterjee very strongly 
opposed it. Mr. Kamath and Mr. Kulkarni 
supported the resolution while Miss Khan, 
deria and Mr. Pan’Akal opposed it. The 
movers’ contention was that labour welfare 
is an attempt on the part of the employers to 
by-pass the basic issue of the fundamental 
rights of labour. The labour welfare schemes 
are calculated to divide the loyalty of the 
worker and the employer and the Trade 
Unions, and thus postpone the proletarian 
revolution. The opposition on the other 
hand maintained that the industrial labour 
formed a very small section of the Indian 
labour population, and labour’ welfare 
schemes only catered to the needs of the 
microscopic few. Further, they added that 


labour welfare will help to bring about a 
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revolution earlier. For, it will give strength 
to the workers to fight for their fundamental 
rights when proper facilities for education, 
medical aid, recreation, etc. are supplied 
to them. 

The president shed much light on the 
role of labour welfare in bringing about 
harmonious industrial relations. The resolu- 
tion when put to vote was thrown out, 

A panel discussion on the “Causes of 
Revolution’’ was held in the last week of 
January. The panel consisted of Mr. Nana- 
vatty, Mr. K. Zacharia and Mr. Kulkarni. 
Mr. B. Chatterjee acted as the Question- 
master. This new experiment in study 
was quite appreciated by the students. 
Similarly one more discussion on ‘* Scienti- 
fic Social Work Vs. Constructive Work’’ 
took place in the second week of March. 

In this term the Students’ Union has 
been observing the ninth of every month on 
Gandhiji’s advice and has undertaken the 
following constructive work :— 

Cleanliness campaign in the local Munici- 
pal Chawls with the support of Mrs. Irani, 
Welfare Organiser, Bombay Municipality, 
Mrs. Kurup is the leader of the group. 

Spinning and spinning classes have 
been started by Mr. Gore and others. 

Collections for Political Sufferer’s 
Family Fund and Kerala Relief Fund were 
also undertaken with a large amount of 
success. 

A picnic was arranged to Uran; moun- 
tain climbing, sea-bath and boat journey, 
all combined, made the picnic a memorable 
event. Miss Sidhwa of the junior class was 
very hospitable in receiving the students 
at her bungalow there and providing all 
facilities. Dr. Masani also joined the party 
and gave us the pleasure of his distinguished 
and enjoyable company, 

Lectures arranged during the second 
term:—Rao Sahib R. L. Ranganathan, 
Librarian of the Madras University, gave 
us a talk on ‘‘ The role of libraries in social 
work’’, An article on the same subject 
written by Mr. R. L. Ranganathan has ap- 


peared in this issue of the journal. Dr. J. B? 
Taylor, who has worked in connection with 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives for the last 
twelve years narrated the origin, growth 
and development of the Chinese INDUSCO, 
Pointing out the similarities between the 
Chinese and Indian conditions he said that 
the same methods can be followed here in 
India with a few modifications. As decided 
in the first term some past students were 
invited to relate their experiences and thus 
acquaint us with the practical difficulties in 
social work. Mr. Kochavara, Probation 
Officer, Childrens’ Aid Society, Umarkhadi, 
gave a talk on ‘‘My experiences as a pro- 
bation officer’’. He spoke on his relations 
with children, police, juvenile court, teachers 
and parents. Lastly he advised the prospec- 
tive Probation Officer to have a sympathetic 
but firm attitude towards the delinquents. 
Mr. G. M. Mekhri, a past student speaking 
on another occasion suggested that the 
students of ourinstitution should specialise 
in any one subject or two and be an authority 
on that. He further urged the students to 
produce literature on special subjects such 
as psychiatry, delinquency, ete. Dr. Miss 
G.R. Banerji, addressing us on the Women’s 
Rescue Homes in India, deplored the apathy 
of the public with regard to such a vital 
problem of women’s welfare. She stressed 
the need for rehabilitation, effective follow 
up and after-care. 

Papers Read in the Colloquium :—1. Mr. 
M. J. Rao: The Industrial Co-operatives of 
China. 2. Mr. M.S. Gore: The Sargent 
Scheme of Post-War Education in India. 
3. Mr. M. Nanavatty: The Beveridge Plan. 
4. Mr. B. Chatterji: The Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act and its Working. 5. Miss 8S. 
Sud: A Plan for Institutional Care of the 
Aged. 6. Mr. P. D. Kulkarni: The Problem 
of Leisure. 7. Miss J. Khanderia;: The 
Bombay Plan. 8. Miss P. F. Ginwalla: 
Organization of Nursery Schools. 9. Miss B. 
Barucha: Is Man Progressing? 10. Miss M. 
Chinniah: Social Services in Russia. 11. Mr. 
K. Paul: Agriculture in Soviet Russia. 
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12. Mr.S.B. Chowdhury: Parole and its 
Efficient Working. 13. Miss K. Lakdawala: 
India’s Sterling Balances. 14. Mr. P. V. 
Kamat: The Draft Hindu Code. 15. Mr. J. J 
Pan’Akal : Psychology of Non-Violent. 
Resistance. 16. Miss V. Sharma: The 
Problem of Unemployment. 17. Mrs. T. 
Kurup: Trade Unionism in India. 18. Mr. B. 
K. Roy: Organization of Relief Work. 
19. Mrs. K. Heble: Medical Social Work. 
20. Miss R. Malhotra: Maternity and Child 
Welfare in India, 21. Mr. L. D. Deodhar: 
Prostitution and its Causes. 


Our NEIGHBOURHOOD ACTIVITIES 


Those of the Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House activities which were taken over by 
the Institute last year, are being carried on 
with usual zeal. The activities, whose scope 
has been greatly extended, continue to pro- 
vide an excellent practical training for our 
students in techniques of planning, organi- 
sation and administration of social work. 
The activities have been conducted through 


_five committees comprising the students and 
the Faculty. : 

Nursery School Oommittee.—The objects 

_ of the committeeare to eliminate physical and 

mental disabilities created by bad environ- 


ment of children; to provide wholesome 
environment; develop personality and 
character and educate children through play. 

Workers are in charge of the Union’s 
activities and daily programme; the Secre- 
tary is responsible for the working and 
carrying out of programmes drawn up by 
the committee. 

Paid Staff.—(a) A trained teacher, (b) 
One Ayah. 

The average attendance of children has 
been 22 in winter and 25 in warmer weather. 

The children are between the ages of 24 
years and 5 years, and are of working class 
families. Programmes are carried on with 
the co-operation of parents as faras possible. 

The Activities of the Nursery School 
are :—1 General cleanliness. 2 Clothing. 
3 Physical and Medical care. 4 Intelligence 
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testing. 5. Handwork. 
7 Free play in-door. 8 Music and Action 
Songs. 9 Playground games. 10 Exercises. 
11 Parents’ Meeting. 12 Managing Com- 
mittee Meetings. 13 House visiting—case 
study. 14 Case study—House visiting. 

Women’s and Girls’ Club. —The aim and 
object of the club is to provide opportunities 
for a happy, healthy and useful social life. 
The method followed is that of direct 
approach. 

The committee functions through nine 
workers. The number of participants is 50. 

The different activities carried on in the 
elub are :—1 Fanecy-work, which ineludes— 
(a) Leather work, (b) Wool-work, (c) Em- 
broidery. 2 Games—(a) Out-door, (b) In- 
door. 3 Cooking. 4 Socials and Outings. 
5 First-Aid and Home Remedies. 6 Histo- 
rical story telling. 7 Discussion group. 
8 English classes. 


6 Apparatus play. 


9 Urdu classes. 

In November 1944, the women and girls 
of the club gave a variety entertainment and 
farewell party to Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. 
Many members cordially participated in the 
function. The outing to Juhu which was 
arranged sometime later, was very much 
appreciated by the members. The house- 
visiting was conducted by the Secretary, and 
all efforts are being made by the workers to 
do all they can, for the members of the club. 

Nagpada Neighbourhood Play Centre Com- 
mittee. —The committee aims at providing 
healthy, interesting and organised pastime 
for children—boys and girls—and youth of 
the Neighbourhood with a view to develop 
character and leadership and to prepare 
the young to become useful, healthy and 
social members of the community. 

Organisation.—The committee consists 
of seven members (ineluding the Physical 
instructor, the President and the Secretary) 
in charge of different activities on the play- 
ground. 

Activities. —The main activities of the 
Play-Centre are as _ follows:—(a) Group 
games; (b) Team games; (c) Outings and 
Picnics; (d) Matches and Competitions ; 
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(e) Play-Centre Day once every month. 

Working.—The entire play-centre is 
treated as a unit and divided into groups as 
follows :— 


No. Age No.on Average 
Roll Attendance 
I 9-13 years 30 25 
2 14-16 ,, 14 8 
3 16-20 ,, 16 12 
4 20 and above 12 8 
Total 72 53 
Special Events.—(a) Six matches in 


Hututu with different teams in Bombay have 
been played by the Play-Centre Team. The 
team has come off victorious in three matches. 
(b) The Volley Ball and Basket Ball Teams 
have competed in several matches and two 
tournaments; the latter have come up to 
the semi-finals. (c) An outing to Juhu was 
conducted for boys of the first group on 
Sunday the 1lth February. Thirteen boys 
participated. (d) A Play-Centre Day for 
boys of the first group was organized on 
Sunday the 25th February 1945. About 
40 boys participated in the sports. Prizes 
were distributed to the winners. 

The response from the boys and youth 
of the Neighbourhood is good and the com- 
mittee believes that by carrying on the work 
with greater zeal and enthusiasm the objec- 
tives could be achieved. 

Education Committee.—T he object of the 
committee is to spread education and en- 
lightenment to the members of the Neigh. 
bourhood and get them interested in the pro- 
blems of the day. The committee functions 
through nine members. 

The committee chalked out a tentative 
programme of activities as follows :— 

1 Public lectures in English. 2 Adult 
Education classes in English. 3 English 
Debating Union. 4 Conducting a free 
reading room in the Nagpada Neighbour- 
hood House. 

Under the auspices of the committee the 
following Publie Lectures were conducted in 
the Nagpada Neighbourhood House Hall :— 
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Subject Speaker 
Labour in the Post-War Mr. Jamnadas 
World. Mehta, M.L.A. 
Journalism as Social Mr. Frank R. 

Service. Moraes, Assistant 
Editor, The Times 
of India. 

Social Reform through Mr. Bhulabhai J. 

Legislation. Desai. 

Health of Mind and Dr. B. C. Ghosh, 

Body. University of 
Calcutta. 

Inaugural Address to Sm. Kamala Devi 
Our Post-War Prob- Chattopadhyaya. 
lems Series. 
Social Hygiene. Lt.-Col. Jalal 
Shah. 
Labour Welfare in Dr.M. V. Moorthy 

Post-War India. 

Economie Reeconstruc- .Dr. Lanka Sunda- 


tion of India. ram. 
Education in Post-War Sir R. P. Masani. 
India. 


The committee conducts adult educa- 
tion classes in English and Malayalam in 
the Nagpada Neighbourhood House, Kama- 
thipura and Palaton Road Municipal Chawl. 


The committee also conducted an English ° 


Debating Union and held parliamentary 
debate on ‘‘This House is of opinion that 
the Congress has always been and should be 
a united organisation of political groups 
standing for the freedom of India’’. The 
debate was attended by a large and repre- 
sentative gathering. Recently, a Symposium 
was held on ‘‘Who is the Man of the Hour?’’ 
when many distinguished persons participat- 
ed. Mr. Nagindas T. Master presided. 

Lastly the committee runs a free Read- 
ing Room in the Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House. 

Occasionally the committee also 
arranges visual education hours when films 
of various topies are shown to the people of 
the neighbourhood. 

General Council.—This Council coordi- 
nates the activities of the various commit- 
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tues, allocates finance, discusses policy and 
supervises activities of each committee. 
It is hoped that the extent and usefulness of 
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our Neighbourhood activities which is al- 
ready considerable would be increased with 
increasing experience and knowledge. 





Alumni News 


S. Toomas Epwarp (’388) has resigned 
the services of Khatau Mills and has been 
appointed Labour Welfare Officer, H. M. I. 
Docks, Bombay. 

Miss D. B. TARAPOREWALLA (’44) has 
been appointed Chief Probation Officer 
and Superintendent, Remand Home, Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, Umarkhadi, Bombay. 

P. R. KHANDEKAR (’44) has been ap- 
pointed Labour Welfare Officer, Nagpur 
Glass Works, Nagpur. 

S. P. Josur (’44) has resigned the ser- 
vices of M. L. Dahanuker & Co. and has 
accepted a job in Swastik Oil Mills as 
Labour Welfare Officer in Bombay. 

W. D. Partin (’42) has been appointed 
as Deputy Superintendent, Remand Home, 
and Probation Officer, Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Bombay. He recently married Miss 
Queenie Mary. : 

A. B, JoGLEKAR (’44) has resigned from 
the Children’s Aid Society and has been 
appointed Assistant Labour Welfare Officer, 
H. M. I. Docks, Bombay. 

Wiurrep Sineu (’40) has been ap- 
pointed as Chief Probation Officer, Bombay 
Provincial Probation and After-care Asso- 
ciation, Bombay. 

Suer Sinau (’40) has been transferred 
to Bombay Provincial Probation and After- 
care Association as Probation Officer. 

A. G. Nacarag (’42) has resigned his job 
as Superintendent, Vikas Griha, Ahmeda- 
bad. After conducting a socio-economic 
survey of Dharawi Village for the Rotary 
Club, Bombay, has joined the services of 
the Bombay Municipality as Assistant Wel- 
fare Organizer. 

Miss K. Nark, till recently Superinten- 
dent, Shraddhanand Mahila Anath Ashram, 
is now attached to the Backward Class 
Office, Poona, as Probation Officer. 

Miss G. K, Appanaswami (’42) is now 
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Inspectress of Labour Welfare to the H.E.H. 
Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad, Dn. 

Miss P. CaBINETMAKER (’44) has enrolled 
herself as a student for Ph.D., Bombay 
University. 

Miss C. Sytvr Zacwartia (’44) has been 
appointed Welfare Organizer of Y.W.C.A. 
at Madras. 

C. K. VetayupHan (’38) has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of the Labour Welfare 
Committee, Government of India. 

Mrs. Kamata Donare (’38) has resigned 
her job in the Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay. 

R. VeutAyopuan (’40) has resigned his 
job as Labour Officer, Tata Oil Mills, 
Tatapuram, Cochin. 

MissS. Coruey (’44) has been appointed 
Lady Dietetic Officer,Government of Bombay. 

T. L. Kocuavara (’88) who is a Proba- 
tion Officer, Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 
was married to Miss Padma Patole in 
October last. 

B. W. BrsarurKar (’44) has been ap- 
pointed Labour Welfare Inspector, Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Mines, 
Dhanbad. He married Miss Yamuna 
Sapatnekar in November last. 

V. P. SHIKHARE (40), Probation Officer, 
District After-care Association, Ahmed- 
nagar, was married recently. 

Miss R. K. Sipuu (’44) has married 
Captain Man Singh. 

We offer all the newly married couples 
happiness and prosperity. 

E. J. S. Ram (’88), Labour Welfare 
Officer, Government of Bombay, has been 
selected by the Labour Department of the 
Government of India to undergo further 
training at the Ministry of Labour in the 
United Kingdom. We offer him our con- 


gratulations and wish him bon voyage. 
B, C, 





Book Reviews 


Your Food. By M. R. Masani. Published 
for Tata Sons Limited. By Padma Publi- 
cations Ltd., Bombay. 1944. 82 Pp. 
Price Re. 1]-. 

Food is the most important problem 
of human life. Many books have been 
written in India dealing with this vital pro- 
blem, and many researches yet continue to 
be carried on inside and outside laboratories. 
But this is the first time that an author has 
succeeded in putting all the useful facts in a 
nutshell for the common man. The import- 
ant contribution of this book is not so much 
the contents, as the manner of presenting 
data in a simple and direct way. The book 
has an appeal for any reader, and it is 
bound to hold his interest while his mind 
will be educated in matters so vital to each 
individual. 

The use of pictorial statistics is in 
fashion. Soviet Russia and the U.S. A. 
continue to make the best of this method to 
educate their public in vital matters. Picto- 
rial stulistics is not easy. Many can use this 
method, but it is left only to a few to succeed 
in the work. There is no doubt that the 
author and his artist have jointly succeeded 
in making use of an art, to help a science, 

The book is small, but its well written 
contents give the fundamental elements of 
almost all the important factors that have a 
bearing on the problem of food in India. 

The first section states the problem. 
The second and third lay bare the mechanics 
of food, and the difficult jargon of bio- 
physics and bio-chemistry is put in simple 
language, explaining metabolism, the fune- 
tion of food, the nutritive elements that are 
available in food, and the quantitative 
aspect. The next section deals with our food 
resources. Section five and six demonstrate 
the intensely practical outlook that is a char- 
acter of this book throughout its pages. 
The problem of a balanced diet is linked up 
with the innumerable types of diet that are 
bound to exist in a vast continent with a 


people acclimatised to climatic, regional and 
social differences. The author has in no 
way attempted or succeeded in proving the 
existence of different ‘‘ foodistans’’ in 
India. 

The later part of the book deals with 
the problem in relation to supply, population 
and income, followed by constructive sugges- 
tions for proper distribution, prevention of 
waste and increasing food supply. 

An interesting feature of the book is 
the fact that it belongs to a series brought 
out by Tata Studies in Current Affairs. The 
Tatas, who know how to earn money, have 
demonstrated a useful way of spending it in 
national interest. It is hoped that this 
interesting experiment in education, which 
is brought out in the English language, will 
be followed by more such literature in the 
Indian languages, especially in Hindi and 
Urdu. 

This book is indispensable for schools 
and adult education institutes. Many copies 
of this book should exist in every library, 
though its small price should make it avai- 
lable for every layman’s house where it is 
understood that it is never too late to learn. 

BeHRAM MEHTA 


Social Studies and World Oitizenship. J.J. 


F. BRiMBLE & F. J. May, Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1948. Pp. 158. 

The book under review purports to offer 
suggestions on the education of the child in 
respect of the social needs of the present 
in order to make it play its part in 
the changing world, and in _ world 
citizenship. Society is expanding, and so 
are the social aims. Education based on 
tradition has ceased to have any value 
in a society which is ever dynamic; and un- 
less, urge the authors, the child is educated 
on international lines, education will remain 
a wild goose chase. Instead of plodding on 
the ruts of routine, we must carve out new 
and realistic systems, As the social environ- 
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thent into which the child will enter after 
emerging from school, is invariably of 
an international character, education and 
knowledge of international affairs must be 
the aim of the teacher. And the authors of 
the book deal with education in all aspects 
from the international point of view. 

The international organizations like the 
International Office of Public Health and 
the League of Nations have gone a long way 
in promoting ideas of world-citizenship. 
The problems before the teacher are cer- 
tainly complex and difficult. Sympathy for 
others, skill in co-operation must be stressed 
on the young students. Their social concepts 
must be trained on proper lines. The aim 
of education must be one of world citizen- 
ship. The importance of the International 
Labour Organization, and Science Associa- 
tion and the like, all of international char- 
acter, are steps towards world democracy. 

It is just at the impressionable age that 
children are made what they would be in 
future. Civic responsibility and conscience 


imust be emphasised at school. 
The authors then suggest the various 
lines on which the child should be given 


instruction. The teaching of literature 
should promote ideas of world citizenship. 
The Bible and Dickens and ‘ Works of 
Ambassadors of culture and friendship’ 
coupled with a study of other peoples will 
foster a desirable international attitude, 
Study of biological science and hygiene 
must be given prominence, because, build- 
ing true men and women is more important 
than building cities. Biological teaching 
should be made more sociological, and the 
biological study of mankind ‘must launch 
bravely into investigation of all the powerful 
individual social relations which are biologi- 
cal in origin’. Again if the principles of 
human reproduction is taught, it will lead 
to the study of evolution, variations and 
genetics, and offers countless opportunities 
for the clearer understanding of man and 
society. Social biology has given a fresh 
and more balanced approach to personal 
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evaluation and character training. 

The emotional growth of the child needs 
religious instruction. The Bible stresses 
social obligations, more than any other 
teaching. The two great Commandments— 
(1) Thou shalt love thy Lord thy God, and 
(2) Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 
must be the basis of all social studies and 
education for citizenship. 

Sex guidance, in the author’s opinion, 
should also find a place in the curriculum. 
It promotes social hygiene, and the central 
purpose of such an education is to train the 
boys and girls of this generation to become 
the best possible men and women, the best 
possible husbands and wives, the best 
possible fathers and mothers of the next 
generation. 

The teaching of History has a great 
part to play in social relations. History 
inspired by patriotism must be discouraged 
and discountenanced. The concept of pro- 
gress through co-operation must be dis- 
passionately presented. Geography too is 
an effective discipline for promoting sym- 
pathetic understanding between different 
individuals and groups. Expressions like 
barbarian, uncivilized, savage and native, 
should be avoided, and the harmless word, 
inhabitant, will pave the way for peaceful 
world relations, 

The arts too have an important part to 
play in social relations. The history of any 
people without reference to their music and 
architecture will be a dull chronology. Care 
must be taken to avoid anti-social games in 
schools. Good physical education contri- 
butes to the first aim of world citizenship— 
sympathy, which comes from understanding. 

Esparanto as an international spoken 
language is recommended by the authors, as 
promoting international understanding and 
good will. They claim also that it economises 
time, labour and money. This time alone 
should prove. The number of persons speak- 
ing this language at present is between 1 to 2 
millions. The pronunciation is simple and 
easy, say the authors, spelling is phonetic 
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and verbs are conjugated alike. The funda- 
mental grammar is reducible to sixteen short 
rules. How far this new language will be 
accepted under present conditions remains 
an open question. 

The role of the teacher is a delicate one 
of training the child for world citizenship. 
He should train the child in current habits 
of thought. Most of the teachers’ work in 
Sociology is in precept, example and criti- 
cism, and not merely in formal study of the 
subject. Life inside school should approxi- 
mate to life outside it. Education on 
international lines has been going on for 
many years past. The school of the present 
day certainly stresses the social aspects, and 
much depends on the psychology of the 
child, Art, History and Literature are being 
taught with reference to the child’s social 
instincts. Much that was national has dis- 
disappeared, the international aspect is 
certainly receiving more attention. Much 
depends on the environment and the nature 
of the problems that the child would have to 
tackle in future. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the teaching profession, in 
that it details how courses of study should 
be correlated to the social sciences. 

M. MADHAVAMOORTHY 


By Dr. E. W. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Pp. 170. 3 Sh. 


Planning for America. 
BRAITHWAITE. 
Ltd.; London, 1939. 

The book under review serves as a 
useful guide to parents and those entrusted 


with the care of young children. Based on 
the modern mental hygiene point of view, 
it deals with the subject of child upbringing 
and training in the first five years of the 
child’s life. The author states that his aim 
in writing the book is to ‘‘devise and de- 
scribe a method which will make for good 
character formation and later for nervous 
and mental happiness.’’ Accordingly, he 
has dealt with those aspects of child up- 
bringing which he considers important in 
the building up of a healthy personality ina 
child as a foundation to better mental health 
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in later life. 

The first few chapters acquaint the 
reader with the mental and emotional make- 
up of the child, his instinctive tendencies, 
and the natural laws which govern his be- 
haviour. This is followed by a chapter on 
neuroses which gives an idea of what causes 
neuroses and the various forms it takes. 
All this has been dealt with in a simple, 
elementary way with the idea of dispelling 
certain wrong notions on the subject and 
conveying correct information based on 
sound scientific knowledge. 

The author then proceeds to give the 
method of good character formation and he 
outlines the general principles of child 
upbringing, stressing the need for providing 
the child with satisfying experiences while 
directing his natural tendencies into socially 
useful channels. The later chapters are full 
of useful practical hints on the various 
problems that are of importance in child 
upbringing. The following are some of the 
topics dealt with: sex, self display, crying, 
natural fear and pain, punishment, neurotic 
fears, spoilt children, etc. A brief chapter 
has been devoted to each. 

The subject of ‘Emotional Shocks’ and 
‘Operations on Children’ has been given 
special attention, stressing the need for 
wise handling in such situations. Simple 
as these instructions appear to be, they are 
very important, as the reactions of those 
around, and the thoughtless remarks of par- 
ents and others due to ignorance in such 
situations, lead to serious results on the 
mental health of the child. 

The author has discussed the subject of 
toilet training giving very helpful instruc- 
tions, but has omitted any reference to the 
question of feeding which is an equally 
important subject, and one of much concern 
and difficulty to many parents. 

The language of the book is very simple 
and not technical. It is written in short 
sentences and in the form of practical direc- 
tions. The author has presented the material 
in short paragraphs with appropriate head- 
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ings, which make it very convenient for the 
purpose of reference. His brevity in pre- 
sentation, however, leads to laying down in- 
structions in a somewhat rigid manner, 
which the author explains as unavoidable 
because the parent needs ‘‘to have definite 
clear line of conduct defined for him which, 
if he follows, will be essentially right and 
valuable.’’ On the whole, the author has 
very successfully presented information 
based on scientific knowledge and experi- 
ence for the use of the layman. 
INDIRA RENU 


Post-War Reconstruction of Libraries in 
India: A Scheme. By S. R. Ranaana- 
rman, M.A., L.T., F.L.A., Modern 
Librarian. Lahore, 1944. Re. 1/-. 

This is the first publication in the 
‘*Library in India’’ series to be published 
by the Modern Librarian of the Punjab 
Library Association. This comes from the 
pen of Rao Saheb Ranganathan, who is now 
regarded as the foremost authority on 
Library Science in India toddy. Recon- 
struction in all spheres of life is the slogan 
afloat today. But realizing the position of 
the Library Movement in our country at 
present the author rightly states at the 
beginning that our problem in the sphere of 
library policy and structure is not one of 
reconstruction but of ‘‘construction’’ in the 
light of experience gained in other coun- 
tries. 

In other countries like Russia, England 
and U.S. A., libraries occupy an important 
position in the national life. By giving 
relevant figures of total number of books in 
libraries, number of volumes per head, 
volumes issued per head, percentage of 
population which has library service within 
easy reach, annual expenditure per head 
etc., the author has given us an exact idea 
of India’s backwardness in providing proper 
library facilities. Amongst the Provinces 
and States of India, Baroda alone can claim 
to have provided library facilities on the 
lines of the Western Countries. But whereas 
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England spends 1 rupee per head per annum 
and U.S. A. 2 rupees per head per annum 
on libraries, Baroda spends only 1 anna per 
head per annum. The condition in the rest 
of India can be well imagined in the light 
of the figures. 

The author makes a plea for a network 
of libraries consisting of School and College 
libraries, Research libraries, Business libra- 
ries, Special libraries for the blind, sick, 
ete., Regional libraries and Provincial and 
National libraries. One cannot but agree 
with the author that proper Government 
support and adequate library legislation 
alone can secure such extensive library 
service. 

In India the libraries have a special role 
to play in the liquidation of illiteracy and 
the promotion of adult education. Sargent’s 
scheme has envisaged some important im- 
provements in our educational structure. 
But as the author points out, ‘‘ the educa- 
tional edifice outlined in Sargent’s report 
would be a truncated one if the library 
edifice envisaged here be not organically 
linked up with it. What is initiated in the 
educational part of the edifice will, continu- 
ally and with certainty be transformed by the 
library into perpetual universal education.” 

It is to be hoped that those responsible 
for post-war planning of India will give due 
consideration to this scheme. 

The Punjab Library Association must 
also be congratulated on having undertaken 
the publication of this series at an opportune 
moment when public interest in the library 
movement is growing. Besides Rao Saheb 
Ranganathan’s book, the following three 
books of the series heve been published so 
far :— 

(1) ‘‘Library Movement in India’’ by 

K. Nagaraja Rao, M.A., B.L. 

(2) ‘‘Cola System and its Working’’ 
by K. M. Sivaram, B.A. 

(3) ‘‘The Bibliography of Indian Cul- 
ture and Its Preparation’’ by K, 
Nagaraja Rao, M.A., BL. , 

M. M. JosH1 
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Social Work. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 
Pp. 539. Price $ 3°00. 

Social work in the West has taken a 
new shape and form during the first quarter 
of the Twentieth Century. Now that the 
age of charity and philanthropic social work 
is fast disappearing, and an age of scientific 
and organised social work has set in, it is 
worth while studying what social work really 
means and what it is doing at present. 

The book in essence, is the record of an 
attempt to discover what this ‘social work’ 
really is. Before defining the term social 
work the author gives a detailed analysis of 
the organization of society and the place of 
social work in it. Society is made up of 
many institutions and many human beings 
play their part in many of them at the same 
time. The author holds that social work is 
also an institution ; for, he says, it is an 
organised system of activities carried on by 
a designated personnel in accordance with a 
charter and wielding a material apparatus, 


By WiTMER, HELEN LELAND. 
New York, 1942. 


which, of course, is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of a social institution. 

Social work is defined by the author as 
a social institution that helps people who 
are in difficulty in their social relationships, 
or who are socially handicapped, or who are 
out of adjustment with their social environ- 


ment. This prime objective of social work 
is mainly achieved through social case work, 
which means the application of knowledge 
and skills on a case-by-case basis with a 
view to promoting social relationships. 
Social group work through recreation, group 
discussions and therapeutic activities, is 
also part of social work in so far as it helps 
in removing the social disabilities of indivi- 
duals. Other activities such as administra- 
tion, social welfare organization, social 
research and social reform and legislation, 
are also included in social work where these 
activities are directed to helping people with 
regard to difficulties they encounter ia social 
situations. 

The author differentiates between social 
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welfare service and social work service ; the 
former aims to ‘‘fill up the gaps’’ in the 
usual institutional arrangements of society, 
while the latter aims to help the individual 
operate effectively in them. ‘Social welfare 
activities are directed towards the improve- 
ment of the institutional organization of 
society ; social work activities towards assist- 
ing individuals in their use of them. 

As regards the agencies that carry on 
social work, they are broadly divided into 
four classes: firstly, organisations primarily 
engaged in social work which can be public 
or private; secondly, organisations offering 
social work among other activities; thirdly, 
organisations in which social work is auxi- 
liary to main activities; and lastly, organi- 
sations giving services to other social 
agencies. 

The term’s social work and poor relief, 
again, are almost synonymous in the public 
mind. The author rightly observes that 
both are separate institutions with different 
objectives. It is to be noted that the writer 
admits that social work is auxiliary to finan- 
cial assistance in the field of public relief. 
The author writes at length about the place 
of social work in the field of child welfare, 
as also in other fields such as family welfare 
work, and medical and psychiatric services, 

Miss Witmer concludes by speculating 
into the future of social work. She believes 
that social work will be increasingly needed 
in the future, whatever be the economic 
organization of society. Shesays: ‘‘Under 
conditions of wartime or peace, prosperity 
or depression, capitalism or communism, 
social work has a role to play, so long as 
individuals have some freedom in deciding 
what course of action to pursue in relation 
to social institutions, and need some assist- 
ance in working out ways of dealing with 
their social difficulties.’’ 

The book makes the activities of the 
social workers understandable to laymen 
and student beginners, clarifying the nature 
and function of social work itself. Selected 
Bibliography is given at the end of each 
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chapter to help further study. 
K. A. ZACHARIAH 


A Plan of Economic Development for India, 
Part II. By aGroup of Well-known In- 
dustrialists. Available at the New Book 
Company, Bombay. Pp. 34 Price Re. 1/-. 

The book under review is a brochure 
which forms the long awaited second part of 
the now justly famous economic development 
plan for India outlined by a group of leading 
industrialists of Bombay. Having suggest- 
ed, in their earlier volume, a trebling of 
the average per capita income, and the 
increase of the country’s economic resdurces 
within a period of fifteen years, the writers 
have set themselves, in this part of the 
book, to an investigation of the problem of 
distribution and the role of the State therein. 

At the outset the authors confess that 

‘‘the existing economic organisation, based 

on private enterprise and ownership, has 

failed to bring about a satisfactory distribu- 
tion of the national income’’. In spite of 
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this it is curious that they observe it is ‘‘a 
mistake to uproot an organization which 
has worked with a fair measure of success 


in several directions’’. The assertion about 
‘‘a fair measure of success’’ is certainly 
very optimistic, perhaps not quite justified 
in terms of human welfare, or even from the 
point of view of scientific development or 
efficient organisation, though political condi- 
tions may have been especially responsible 
for the latter. The main justification for the 
existence or continuation of an economic 
organization is that it keeps the majority of 
the people well-fed, well-clothed and well- 
housed ; and not that it has worked with a 
fair measure of success in several other 
directions. It stands to reason why it 
should not be uprooted if it has failed, and 
promises not to succeed, in its main human 
purpose. In spite of their vague wording 
we believe that what the writers recommend 
is not a continuation of the existing econo- 
mic organization based on private enterprise 
but a reasonable transformation of it which 


radically alters its character and destiny 
They are certainly opposed to a revolution. 
They are equally opposed to the economie 
order as it is functioning today. ‘‘We plan 
for change,’’ they write, ‘‘but we also plan 
for stability and orderly development’’. 
The latter are good sentiments, but such 
statements in history have unfortunately 
been associated with unwelcome trends of 
history. The plan, as presented by the 
authors, has two objectives: (1) the secur- 
ing to every person a minimum income 
essential for a reasonable standard of living, 
and (2) the prevention of gross inequalities 
in the incomes of different classes and in- 
dividuals. Inequalities in income, the 
writers observe, are largely due to the con- 
centration of the means of production in 
the hands of afew, and whose actions we 
may perhaps add, have been too evidently 
inspired by the profit motive. Concentra- 
tion of means of production in the hands of a 
few need not necessarily lead to inequalities 
unless the “‘few’’ who dominate production 
have failed in their mission to society. To 
reduce inequalities in income the writers 
suggest decentralization of means of pro- 
duction bythe imposition of death duties; 
reform of the system of land tenures with 
a view to abolishing absentee landlords and 
the zamindari system and placing the ryot on 
better and securer footing ; active develop- 
ment of small scale and cottage industries 
and co-operative enterprises ; encourage- 
ment of widespread distribution of shares 
in joint stock companies ; and in appropri- 
ate cases, State ownership or management 
of public utilities, basic industries, ete. 
While these are the methods suggested for 
reducing inequalities of income, according 
to the writers, the most important method, 
however, is ‘‘direct taxation, which in effect 
transfers income from the comparatively 
richer classes of society to the poorer’’. Un- 
earned incomes should be taxable at a higher 
rate. We suggest that certain types of un- 
earned incomes, if not all, should be appro- 
priated by the State, We wish the above 
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suggestions had been made a couple of 
decades earlier, for at present they may be 
regarded by the lay public, as safeguards 
against the elimination of capitalism. 

The writers do not desire a total aboli- 
tion of inequalities of income. What they 
contemplate is the reduction of gross inequa- 
lities. ‘‘Gross inequalities are undesirable’’ 
they write but hold that ‘‘total abolition of 
inequalities, even if feasible would not be 
in the interest of the country’’. It is per- 
haps better to put it this way: While total 
abolition of inequalities is extremely desir- 
able, yet, considering the practical difficul- 
ties involved in the procedure and in the 
interests of efficiency and expansion of pro- 
duction, it is better to provide for the possi- 
bilities of rise and fall of incomes between a 
minimum and maximum level, this fluctua- 
tion depending on the individual’s own 
ability. The incomes will fluctuate between 
these two points. The writers have suggested 
provision of a basic minimum for industry 
as well as for agriculture based on an agreed 
standard of living below which wages should 
not be allowed to go. Would that they had 
indicated the maximum income also! 

The authors propose two classes of 
measures for securing the minimum stand- 
ard of living: (1) those that would raise 
the general level of income, and (2) those 
that would reduce the cost of living. Under 
the first category are considered provisions 
for full employment by industrial expansion, 
a smaller proportion of capital per worker, 
fullest possible development of small scale 
and cottage industries as in Japan and by 
industrial co-operatives as developed in 
China. The writers hope that trades and 
transports and other services, much expand. 
ed under the plan, will also absorb many. 
In agriculture ‘‘disguised unemployment’’ 
may be met by introduction of mixed farm- 
ing, cultivation of more than one crop in a 
year with the help of better irrigation, ete., 
and provision of subsidiary industries like 
soap-making, paper-making, basket weaving, 
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etc. In spite of all these measures the 
writers admit that ‘‘a small percentage of 
population will always be without work”. It 
is right that we should know if this small 
percentage will be so small as to be negligi- 
ble. The following table gives the average 
income per occupied person when the scheme 
is worked out: — 

1931 

Rs, 


114 


161 
264 


1962 Increase 
Rs, per cent. 
220 93 
3868 129 
397 50 


Agriculture ... 
Industry ove 
Services See 


The measures proposed for reducing the 
cost of living are: provision of free social 
service like education and medical aid, and 
provision of essential utility services like 
electricity and transport at low costs. 
Touching Social Security, the remarks of 
the authors are reasonable that as long as 
the risks insurable are not reduced to 
manageable proportions by full employment, 
and income levels are not raised to enable 
persons to contribute towards insurance, it 
is not possible to introduce social security 
measures; though a beginning may be 
made in a few fields. The plan of economie 
development throughout assumes its applica- 
tion to whole of India, including the States. 

The role of the State in the future 
economy, as envisaged in the plan, would 
be one of increasing control of prices as 
well as of enterprises, of work as well as of 
wages. The authors rightly observe that 
whether the issue is State enterprise or 
private enterprise the principle that should 
guide the decision on control or manage- 
ment or ownership of enterprises should be 
‘the wider and more fundamental question 
of the extent to which public welfare and 
security will be safeguarded and promoted 
under each system’’. If this is the problem, 
then to many the subject-appears as beyond 
debate. 

M. V. Moortuy 
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